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‘fy AM ENJOYING MYSELF THOROUGHLY, DOING NOTHING AT ALL,” REPLIED MISS FORBES, 


FOR HIS SAKE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 
CHAPTER L 


It is a warm June day, and the bright morning 
cun ig streaming down upon Hyacinth Forbes’ 


yellow head, which ia reposing very comfortably , 


in a hammock under the apple trees. 
The girl looks the very picture of lazy, good- 
humoured content as she swings herself slowly 


from side to aide, 

Is Hyacinth pretty! Well, that is a question 
many people upon. I only know that 
hers is one of the faces once seen is never for- 
gotten, and many of her friends took t 
pleasure in watching ite endless changes of ex- 
pression, 

She is slowly turniog her rings round and 
round on her pretty fingers ; then she raises her- 
Laid S Miele tooo A anyone is coming across the 


wn, 
Yes, there héis, a big, broad-shouldered man 





coming towards her and switching the topa of 
the flowers with his stick. 

He has a stern face, with a square firm mouth, 
but his eyes are very soft and gentle, and change 
the character of his countenance. 

He goes over to the hammock, and Hyacinth 
opens her eyes with a little hypocritical start, 
and says coolly,— 

* Oh, so you are back again ! I thought I was 
going to have euch a nice quiet morning |” 

“Candid again, Miss Forbes,” retorts the 
other ; “ but why did you trouble to tell a story 
when [ asked you to come out!” 

“Well, appearances are against me, I own. 
The fact is, r felt laay, so I left my work to do 
iteelf and came out here instead. I am enjoying 
myself thoroughly, doing nothing at all.” 

“Will you come on the river? I'll row you 
up to the woods ; {ti is so cool there under the 


“ No, thanks.” 

She spoke in the most innocent voice, aa if she 
had declined to take a chair ; but possibly con- 
tinued rebuffs were beginning to tell upon Mr. 
Palmer’s temper, which was by no means perfect, 





for with a stiff little bow he turned on his heel 
and went back across the lawn. 

‘‘T have offended him at last,” thinks 
Hyacinth. “ Whatshall Ido! Perhaps he won's 
come near me again ali day ; and I was very 
rude,” and then ehe swings herself down 
from the hammock and ehe likewise crosses the 
lawn. 

Mr, Palmer is unfastening the boat and pre- 
tends not to hear the fontsteps, so the girl goes 
up to him with the frankness which is one of her 
charms. 

‘I think [ would like to go with you, Mr. 
Palmer,” and Otho’s brow clears and he smiles 
upon her, 

These two had not known each other a month 
ago, but people svon get well acquainted iu the 
pleasant out-door life oi a river-side town. 

Otho Palmer is a barrister, by no means too 
much given to work ; but some weeka before he 
had. not been well, and hod been ordered rest and 
quiet, and so it happened that he had put up at 
an did-fashioned inn on the banks of the Thames 
at Boynford. 

Captain Forbes was an old friend of Mr, 
Palmer's father, and an intimacy that had died 
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oubin the course of years was revived by ihe 
young tan, who found it very pleagant to be 
warmly received as the son of the companion of 
the old captain's early days. 

Hyaciath is an coly child, and bas grown up 
in the atm*phere which generally falls to an only 
ebild’s lot, 

Her mother died when ehe was only six years 
olf} Hilt Capiain Forbes had afterwards married 
a gentile, affectionate woman, who certainly could 
not have loved the child more if ehe had been 


~her-own 5 end ae time went on Hyacinth, who 


had plenty of energy and firmness of character, 
ruled the house, 

Sometimes the Captain mildly objected to 
some of her plans, but Mra, Forbes was invariably 
on her side, and in the ead Hyacinth always had 
her own way, 

The acquaintance with Mr. Palmer began with 
many differences of opinion. The two got on weil 
from the first ; they were each of them at their 
best when they were together, and the warfare 
beteveen them was all on the surface, in spite of 
mavy sarcasm on Hyacinth’ part. 

But to-day she is in a very gentle mood as she 
sitg in the stern watching Otho’s oars; he is row- 
ing steadily and thinking all the while. 

He has something to eay which he has felt for 
days he ought toray at ouce, and yeb he has gone 
on putting the idea from him. 

After all, why should he speak of himself and 
his own affairs? Why should he suppose that 
they would be of the slightest interest to Miss 
Forbes? And so on, and so on, finding the 
reasons we.can all find when we don’s want to 
do something which lies atraight before us, and 
which in our hearts we know we ought to do at 
once, 

Meanwhile, hia companion, with the bright 
light upon her face, is thinking too, 

She is by no means a sentimental girl ; her 
life bas been very healthy and practical, full of 
interest and gaiety, ti!) in the past few weeks the 
change has come, and unconsciously aad imper- 
captibly the love that I suppcse comes once to us 
all has come to her too, though as yet she does 
not know it. mt eee 

They have nearly reacked the woods; they go 
down the backwater, where the cool flat leaves 
and the water-lilies are lying floating on the 
river, and Otho stops and holds out his hand to 
Figacinth. 

She leaves the boat, and they sit down under 
oné of the overhanging trees. 

A few minutes, and then Mr. Palmer jumps 
op, and saying he will soon be back climbs the 
little hill behind them and paces slowly up and 
down under the trees. It is av old trick of his 
when he ie thinking, 

She catches sight of his face, which looka very 
troubled, and a chill, frightened feeling steals over 
her, 

Ishe angry with her? Can he be offended by 
her waywardneas, or is he in some trouble ? 

She has a tell-tale face, for when Palmer 
returns avd-throws himself down on the grass at 
her feet she says nothing, but her eyes lock at 


him wistfully. Oh, the bitterness of that 
moment ! 

But his mind was made up; he will tell his 
tale, all will be right ihen, and he wil! be the 
only cre to suffer Manilike he dashes into 
the subject at once. 

“I don’t think I have ever told you much 


about myself have J, Miss Forbes /” 

“No, not very much !” 

“ f don’t know that there is much to tell, ex- 
cept that——" he ‘stopped and locked down ab 
the river. 

“Whatever fs coming?" thought poor Hya- 
cloth. He turned suddenly towards her, and 
his face was very white. 


“T am geivg away at once—to-morrow— 


because I am engaged to be married ; and I have } 


been here too losg. 1 
Drayton |” he went on, 
I have spoiled my life.’ 

He hed taken both her hands 
consciously was holding them « 
rings were crushed inte her soft fingers. 

“I did not mean to tell you this. For days I 
have known that I ought to 2a 1” 


thought I loved Maud 
“Good heavens! how 


in his, and up- 
tightly that her 


He raised her hand to higlips and kissed it 
hurriedly and passionately, and then raised his 
eyes to the face which he kuew would look 
kindly and pityingly upon bim. 

The idea that he had gained her love never 
struck him, for he was entirely free from that 
especies of vanity which affects eo many men. 

He looked at the. girl, and to bis dying.day he 
egy kt rr a Bw the = he pam 

ve given world to was shining from 
the sweet and her face was covered with a 
smile “sadder than any tears.” Neither spoke, 
they had no need of words, for they saw what 
was in each other’s souls, 

He put hie arm round her and kissed her, and 
then Hyacinth drew horseif gently away. 

“Ob, Hyacinth! my darling, do you really 
love me} Nothing shall ever separate us now, 
Hush, hush,”’ he went on hurriedly as she tried 
to speak, “it it had cally teen t who hed. th 
euffer ib would have been different ; but if you’ 
care for meas I do for you you sball not suffer 
also. Good heavens, child! are both our 
lives to be spoiled? How can I marry Maud 
now when I love you? My little bird |” and he 
—_ the pale sweet face and Jooked at ib very 
sadly. 


Ah! my poor Hyacinth, in your whole life you 
may never have a temptation this one! Will 
she stand firm, and prefer honour and duty to 
her own and her lover’s happiness, or will she 
shut her eyes and drift down the stream as m 
a one has done before her? She shivers, as if 
she were suddenly cold this warm June day, and 
her cheeks flush a little and her eyes droop ; but 
the battle has been fought and won, 

“You forget, Otho, ws must not put our hap- 
piness before duty. You are bound to—to some- 
one else! You gained her love, and thought y 
loved her, and al! this must not alter that pro’ 

And I won’t grieve too much—I won't, indeed !” 

“You don’t love me as I love you!” he said, 
angrily. 

“T do love you!” smiling very eadly. ‘* This 
is our farewell, so I will be quite honest and tell 
the whole truth, Do you remember the old 
lines, Otho 1— 


* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more,’ 


Well, that is what I mean. How could we do 
such a wrong thing! We should not be happy 
if we did,” 

“ You are right, Hyacinth; but it’s so hard, 
But, at least, we can be friends?” 

“No, no! not yet, perhaps years hence; but 
now we must not meet.” 

“Not meet! That is too much!” 

** No, Otho, it is only right! Afterwards, when 
our love—when we grow older we will be friends, 
and I will love your wife; bub not yet; 
—Y could not bear it. And now I must go, 
We will say good-by here, and I will row myself 
back.” 

For a mowent Palmer felt hurt, she spoke so 
calmly. He bent down and looked at her closely, 
aud her composure gave way, for, sobbing bitterly, 
her head eank upon bis arm. In a little while 
she grew calmer and tried to smile; hg took her 
face between his hands. 

““The sweetest, truest, kindest face in the 
world!” he said, gently, 

Tb was time they sbould part, One last kiss, 
one last clasp of the hand, and then she ran down 
the bank and got into the boat without looking 
round, At the firet stroke of the oars he 
spravg forward, crying wildly, ‘‘ Hyacinth ! 
Hyacinth !” 

She did not stop, but rowed sterdily on, till 
in a few momenta he saw her no more, 





CHAPTER It. 


THE summer is gliding by, and Hyacinth is 
struggling to lead her usual life, and bravely 
endeavouring to hide her sorrow, Onaptain 





Forbes wondered at Mr. Palmer’s eudden 
| departure ; but when he was told that business 
! bad called him away he only said, “Ah! of 
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and with that he lit his” ‘pipe, and 
betook himself toa highly in 

agricultural improvements. Luckily for his 
family the Captain’s farming was only theo- 
retical. He cherished a dream of buying a farm 
somewhere in the midland counties whem he bad 
sufficiently stored his mind with information ; 
but somehow his wife aud daughter did nob 
encourage the idea. Mrs. Forbes was.a gentle, 
indolent woman, with a tender nature, and & 
capacity for novel-reading that was something 
astou , and as a practised decipherer of the 
mysteries of the human hesrt had found out. 
poor Hyacinth’s secret. before the girl had 
realized it hereeif, 

For two or three days after that parting in 
the woods Hyacinth had held up bravely. She 
could never see Otho again, her life would be sad 

he love her? Should 


= = pees nase 

course | dear, quite it for to 
at ones, 7T tie teen ; hin. 5B pean 
work on 


i not 
not al have’ those bappy days to look 
‘back. won ge aa go noble, 2o manly, or 
he 


ri se to be #o glad that. 
he loved her 1 in time he would forget her 
and be happy with Maud, and then the grey eyes 
would fill with tears, and the pain would grow 


shar 

She was sitting dreaming in the garden one: 
day when her step-mother came to her. She sat 
down by her and caressed her tenderly, and 
little by little the whole story came out, 

“ He ought not to have etsyed so long,” says 
Mrs. Forbes, very angrily. “ He had no right to 
make you like him when he was engaged all the 
time. It was very crue!.” 

“ Now, Bobin, I}! not listen to another word. 
Otho has done nothing wrong, neither have I, 
He never for a moment thought I cared for 
him, but how could I help it? And aow it ie 
all over, I think you might try to understand, 
and not him harshly.” ; 

* xe , I know mors of the world than you. 

do, and——” 
* Robin, when you put on airs of ps Apis 
wise it’s really too funny! You are the most 
sentimental gooee in existence, and the simpleat 
of women, And don’t pity me, please. Do you: 
think I’m going to be a cloud in the house and 
worry you and dad with my troubles? I’m not 
going about in a shabby dress and a general 
hazinesas of costume like Katie Marchmont when 
her engagement was broken off. I mean to be 
brave, darling, and puta good face upon it, and 
some day I may forget hin. Who knows?” 

And so the weeks went by. Mr. Palmer had’ 
written to Mra, Forbes, thanking her for all the- 
kindness she had shown him, and then there was 
a blavk, and no more was heard of him. Poor 
Hyacinth used often to feel that if she had but 
the merest scrap of a letter, if she had only heard 
of him through other people, it would be some- 
thing. Anything would be easier to bear than. 
the utter silence. 

Sometimes she would ask herself, was it: 
necessary that she should bear so much—~ 
might she not have given way, and ben happy? 
Was he forgetting her? He was at work, he 
had things to distract him; perhaps already 
she was fading from his mind, which of course 
was what she ought to wish. Our little heroine 
is very human ; she had made her eavrifice, but 
she feels as if it would kill her to know that he 
had forgotten her’ so soon, 

One day she returns from a visit to the 
schools, and her stepmother comes to meet her. 

“News, my dear; the Andertons are coming 
home to-morrow, bringing visitors with them. 
They want to have a guy month for their friends, 
Mrs. Herbert has just been here and has told 
me all about it. She has had a glowing letter 
from Mra, Anderton. The continental trip was 

delightful.” 

“Don’t tell me, Robin. I know it all as well 
as if I had even the letter. ‘ Most, charming 
people, perfect in every way. Belle and Georgie 
have received so much attention that ib was quite 
embarrassing,’ says Hyacinth, mimicking the 
absent maroma’s manner very cleverly ; “and 
they are bringing home some delightful friends 
with them, and in a fortnight we eball hear that 
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their lives. Iam glad they are coming, Robin, 
all the same; they will rouse us from our 
forlorn state of mind,” 

The uext day the Audertons arrived, Mrs, 
Anderton a degres more fussy and important 
than ever, aad her two daughters delighted with 
themeelves, and very full of the conquests they 
had made, 

They cultivated a high-art etyle of dress, and 
a certain auperiarity of manner which did not 
tend to make them popular. 

Belle was artistic, and painted in water-colours 
vather badly ; but se and her family believed in 
her talents, and she worked so hard at her 
productions that.surely they must have been 

ood 


Georgie, the other daughter, was 2 singer ; she 
had a fiue, rather harsh voice, bub then, look 
how she practised ! 

Aud when Georgie sang, and Mrs, Anderton 
told you that, Patti herself did not execute that 
shake as her daughter did, ib required presence 
of mind and firmness of character to refuse to be 
carried away by the family pride. 

When Mra. Forbes and yet called upon 
their neighbours they found Mies Georgie Ander- 
ton at work, aud a pretty, dark-haired girl 
chattering away by her side 

“So glad to see you!” says Georgie, with 
effusion. “We knew you would like to hear all 
our doings. This is my friend, Miss Drayton ; 
we met at Dieppe, and we have been together 
ever since, have we not, Maud?” 

“Maud Drayton,” thought Hyacinth; “so 
this is his Mauda.” 

She did not dare look near her for a few 
moments ; and indeed, # sudden beating of her 
heart caused her to turn aside, for she feared 
that her face might betray her. 

Mrs, Forbes and Georgie were soon deep in 
continental experisace, and Hyacinth asked Miss 
Deayton gome trivial question. 

“No,” Maud said, “she had never been to 
Beynford before, and she thought it a very 
lovely place. Did Miss Forbes row?” 

“Yes,” eays Hyacinth, “I've been upon the 
water since [ was almost a child. If you like 
Til take you out some day, and give you a lesson 
io rowing.” 

“Ob, thanks, I should like that very much. 
Belle and Georgie will never have enough time 
to spare for thad kind of thing. Are you clever, 
too, Miss Forbes? I think it is so good of 
them ‘to have a girl like me fora friend, for I 
only play and sing a little, and I can do nothing 
at all well. Belle paints from morning till night 
and Georgie’s singing hardly ever stops. It’s a 
great thing to be clever, isn’t it?” says Mand, 
who is evidently a humble worshipper 6f the 
Anderton genius, 

“What do you like doing best?’ said Hyacinth 
smiling at the pretty babyish face, which looked 
ae if its owner did nob trouble herself much about 
anything but enjoyment, 

“Well, I don’t know--—novel-reading and 
dasucing, I think, if I tell the truth. I’m an only 
child, you know, and rather spoilt, of course, 
Mamma and I travel 9 good deal. I like travel- 
ling, don’t you ¢” ‘ 

“T should if I got the chance, but as yet I 
have never been out of England, Just now I 

feel I should like to go rightaway for a good loo 
while, and see new places*and new people, an 
get new things to think about. Don’t you get 
weary of everything sometimes, and want to go 
away and forget }” 

I think she had ry to whom she was 
speaking and was: thinking aloud, for a very sad 
-xpression was. in the deep grey’ eyes which 
were looking far away over the river to the:dis- 
tant trees, 

“I expect everyone feels like that sometimes,” 
answered Maud, who had. never yet known a real 
trouble; “but then something happens, and 
things get right vs oa 
_ We are getting quite sentimental,” says 
Dyaeinth, who had been struggling the whole 
time with a bicter feeling that Gthe was farther 
away from her than ever. Of course he would 
be happy with this sweet, child-like girl with the 
baby face. “Bat oh!’ she thought, “she could 
not love him ay Z would have done. She will love 


him as well as she can, and it will be se little 
after all! Whata fool I have been! If I could 
but see him once morel think I could bear it 
better.” 

Then Maud came back to her with her hands 
full of flowers. 

"Mrs. Forbes has asked me to come and see 
you to-morrow, and I should like to do so very 
much, and you will take me on the river, won't 

out” 


y 

“ Yee, of course I will. I shall be very pleased 
to have you,” and Maud was quite unconscious 
ame effort it cost the girl to say it with a amiling 


For the next fortnight the two were almost in- 
separable, At every spare moment—-and they 
were @ good many in the course of the day, for 
the Misses Anderton had not much time to devote 
to the amusement of visitors—-Maud would go 
across the lawn in search of her new friend. 

To use her own expression, she had fallen in 
love with Hyacinth. She had never before liked 
any girl half so well; indeed, Maud’s former 
friendships had not been of a very enthusiastic 
character, 

Before very long she told Hyacinth of her 


engagement. 
~ “Otho is the dearest fellow in the world, but I 
am rather afraid of him. He isso clever; I can’t 
think how he ever came to fal! in love with me, 
but I could not help liking him, of course,” goes 
on Maud, with a pretty flush in her soft cheeks ; 
“and mamma was glad because he has a good 
income, and she would never have let me marry a 
r man,” 

© You are not quite the rind of girl to be a poor 

man’s wife, are you, dear!” 


about me, and J shouid hats worry and shabby 
dresses, and never to bs able to go anywhere. 
And thea Otho might get tired of me if we were 
very poor, I know someone who got dreadfully 
tired of his wife because they could not go out 
much, and so they eaw too much of each other. 
The husband took to going out by himself, and 
poor Mrs, Eigesumbe stayed at home wiih the 
children. . Now, I should not like that sort of 
thing at all, and I don’s think one’s husband's love 
makes up for everything.” 

“ Worldly wise, little woman !” 

“TY think I'm right, though, Hyacinth You 
will see Ocho in a few days; he is coming down 
on Friday.” 

“TI have seen him before,” says Hyacioth, 
quietly. “Mr, Palmer wag staying at Boynford, 
you know, this summer, and his father is au old 
friend of papa’s, 80 he often.came to see us.” 

"Ab, yes, of course, how stupid of me! f[ 
knew he waa staying somewhere on the river, but 
I bad forgotten ib was at Boynford. Otho isa 
bad boy about letters. Sometimes he is two or 
threo weeks ‘without writing, and jast then we 
were travelling about. How funny that you 
should know him! & expect that he liked you 
very much,” goes on Maud, with her héad luckily 
bent over her crewel work, or ehe must have seen 
the colour which had suddenly mounted to her 
friend’s face, 

“T liked him,’ said Hyacinth calmly. “I 
found he was a very good companion; we used 
to talk over everything, and generally disagreed 
on a good many points,’ 

“Did you? Ah, you see you are clever enough 
to talk to him about cooks and thiogs which are 
miles over my head. [ often wish I were not 
such @ goose.” 

“You are.a very prebty, lovable goose, if you 
are one at all,” retorte Hyacinth, stroking Maud’s 
brown curly hair, 

“Oh, yes; L know I’m pretty!” laughing. 
“T’'ve been told that so often that [ take that 
fact as settled; but [ don’t think ono’s face is 
everything!" she went on, shaking her head, 
‘Sometimes I fancy that Otho may grow tired 
of me, and that would be a sad thing, wouldn’s 


‘What should you do if—if he ceased to care 
for you #” 
As Hyeci-th asked the question she looked at 
her close’ 
“ What should I do? ['venever thought of 


“Well, no, lm afraid not; I like nice things | 


little while, and then—and then—do you think 
I should pine and die! I can't fancy myself 
Joing that even for Otho, ani I should took 80 
ugly with a long ead face, and my oyes red and 
swollen,” 

“No, Maud ; that wouldn’t do for you, would 
it} Keep your eyes bright, little one, and we 
won’t imagine horrid things that will never 
happeo. Your life will run smoothly, Who 
' could be unkind or untrue to you?” 

But as she spoke her own future Jay like a dull 
grey landscape before her, and some quaint, sad 
words she had once heard sung came back to her 
mind,— 





“Ob! how eastly things go wrong, 
A sigh too much, or a kisz too long. 
And there follows a mist aud a weeping cain, 
Aud life is nover the same again.’ 


CHAPTER Iii 


Tne summer is merging fast into autumn, but 
the evenings are etill warm; sod the garden, 
with its slope down to the river, is tempting Mrs. 
Anderton's gueste into sentimental etroilsin the 
duaky twilight between the daucas. 

Can anything be pleasanter than a dance in 
the country under such circumstances? “The 
roome are cool, and decorated very prettily with 
flowers. 

Most of the people kuow cach other more or 
leas well, aud the sprinkling of strangers from 
London have a Jook of enjoyment avout them 
which they certainly did not wear at the balls 
which they have condescended to honour with 
their presence during the past season. 

That handsome man, with the big moustache, 
for instance, who is flirting with the pretty Miss 
Luxmoor, as @ rule is given to looking upon giris 
asa bore, and dancing ay only fit for boys fresh 
from college. : 

Then there is Captain O'Donnell, with the 
fresh-coloured face and eyes that are almost too 
blue for a man who is doing his duty manfully. 
and talking to hie partner with that sir of ab- 
sorbed devotion that ue one can put on better 
than an Irishman, 

A dreamy, beautiful waltz is being played, and 
the dancers glide by. 

Maud Drayton is looking her very best. Her 
soft, cloudy, white dress and white flowers suit 
her better than anything else could have dgne 
and her eyes are bright and her cheeks dushed 
with excitement; for decidedly Maud is a beile 
to-night, and she is thoroughly enjoying her- 
self. 

But of all the faces there not one has the 
charm of if{yacinth’s, 

She is a little pale, avd her smile is nob quite 
as ready as it used to be; but the change has 
made her face more interesting, and has given it 
& new sweetness. 

She is dancing with Captain O'Donnell, and 
listening to some story he is telling her witha 
very amused look of interest. 

Al) this time she and Otho have not exchanged 
aword. He has spent the greater part of the 
evening leaning against one of the windows, but 
he hss not been unconscious of Byacinth’s pre- 











sence for a moment. 

He had dreaded meeting heragain. He hardiy 
knew himself what he wished or hoped, and now 
he is here he sees her taiking and laughing gaily 
with one and another, and that O Donnell, too! 
What. intimate terms they seem to be on! “1! 
suppose she has forgotten me }” he thinks, guaw- 
ing the end of hie moustaché, “ Girls soon forget | 
Some cther fellow turns up, and the firat man is 
forgotten!” And while these emiable reflections 
passed through his mind ke looked up and met 
Hyaciath’s eyes with the old, sweet, wistful ox- 
pression in them, ead somehow all the doubts 
melted away, and Ocbo’s heart emote him, for he 
felt as if he had wronged her. 

Then he asked her to give him the neat waltz, 
“Tt you like,” sho suswered, not daring to look 
at him. 

The dreamy, heavily-marked music of the 
" Tilusionen ” was floating through the reom, 








that! I euppose L should cry my eyes out for a 


They never, either of them, forgot that strain, or 
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the mingled joy and keen, sharp pain of those 
few momenta. 

The music ceased, and without a word they 
followed some others intothe garden. ‘The moon 
bad risen, and they strolled along till they came 
to where the river flowed quietly at their feet 
with the silvery light upon it. 

The day they had first known the truth—yer, 
that had been bitter, and the parting hard to 
bear—-but now three months had gone by: Each 
had struggled bravely to forges the other, and 
their love had but grown the stronger. 

‘Are you happy, Hyacinth?” he said, at 
last, looking at her in the dim uncertain light 
asif he would read the inmost thoughts of her 
heart. 

** Not very !”” 

**Good heavens, are we to go on like this for 
ever!” he said, impatiently. ‘Hush, dear, I 
know what you are going to say. Do you think 
I don’t know words that are ready upon your 
lips? I must growl sometimes, What a fooll 
was to come down here and see you again, and 
yet Iam glad, too, but I shall suffer for it after- 
wards,” 

Her eyes were raised to his now, aud she tried 
to take away her hands, but he held them fast. 
Every particle of colour had left her face, but 
she still smiled bravely. 

“ Oh, don’t talk like that, Otho, it is my fault ; 
I should not have come here with you. Look, it 
will get easier in time; we shall not always be 
miserable like this,’ she went on, choking down 
something that sounded very likeasob. ‘‘ Maud 
loves you so much, aud when you are once married 
you will love her more and more, and you will 
look back upon all this as a dream.” 

* And you, my love, my darling, how will it 
be with you? What do you think I feel, know- 
ing that I have spoilt your life? that you love 
me, and thatI go away and leave you! I’m not 
vain, Hyacioth ; it is not that I think that I am 
so much better than any cther fellow that you 
could never leave off caring for me, but I know 
that you are one of the women who will never 
love twice, at least, as you love me. And you 
see Maud’s character. If it were al! over with 
me she would soon like somebody else.” 

“T understand you,” she answered; “but I 
know you better, I think, than you know your- 
self. Iam sure yon would not act dishonour- 
ably even to gain our happiness. And how can 
you judge Maud like that? Ah, Otho, I sup- 
pose men and women are different in their minds, 
for when you are away I feel it is all so hard, 
and I'm so tempted to give in and to prefer you 
to daty and honour; but when I see you I'm 
the stronger of the two, and I know that I would 
not buy our happiness at the cost of your honour, 
Come, let us go back to the house!” 

“ Kiss me once,” he whispered, ‘‘ only once, 
dearest.” 

Ste raised her head as if to obey him, and 
then checked herself. 

“No, Otho, 1 must not, it is not right; we 
must not speak like this again. Ah, don’t ask me 
to kiss you, dear,” she went on, hurriedly. ‘I 
will say good-bye this way,” and she pressed bia 
hand to ber cheek and her lips, and kissed it 
softly twice. 

Then they turned, and walked slowly back to 
the house, neither speaking. 

Hyacinth sat down in a quiet corner, and wiih 
» smile that took away the sting from the action 
she signed to Mr, Palmer to leave her. 

He looked round for Mand; yes, there she 
was, talking to O’Donnell again, with a beaming 
face. Some months before Otho would have 





felt a twinge of jealousy ; now he was simply 
relieved that she was happy, and had not missed 
him. When would this wretched party come to 
an end? What fools the men were making of 
themselves, and how all the girls flirted ! Weil, | 
he supposed it was time he should dance with | 
Maud, Abt any rate, che was not in fault, and he | 


would not be cowardly enough to let her ec | 


avythiag of his feelings ; 
the bollowness of it all! 
He stood behind Maud’s chair; she looked 
round at him, and whispered laughingly, “ At 
lazt you have come to ask me for a waltz, I 


but the weariness and | 
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suppose! I have kept this next one for you, 
though you don’t deserve iv!” 

‘* You deceitful girl! You bave done nothing 
but dance and flirt—yea, distinctly flirt—the 
whole night, so I did not like to bring my grave 
face forward |” 

She rose, and placed her hand on his arm, as 
the music recommenced, “<u eyii§ 

“You're not vexed with me, are you, Otho}? 
You know that I would rather be with you than 
with anyone else!” 

“T know that, my child, and I like you to be 
happy in your own way. And I’m not a bit 
cross, Do [ look it?” 

His smile set her rising doubts at rest. 

She mistook kindnees for love, as he intended 
she should, and the little cloud passed away from 
her mind. 

The short summer night is wearing on ; 
the rooms are gradually thinning, and the 
Anderton girls are making arrangements with 
a few chosen guests for a water party the follow- 
ing day. Hyacinth makes excuse after excuse ; 
she knows that such a day will only make 
things harder afterwards; but the Andertons 
will take no denial, and Maud looks #6 dis- 
appointed that she gives way, and promises to 
join them. 


ee wee 


CHAPTER_IV. 


Tuk sun is shining its very hottest down upon 
the heads of the group atanding on the bank the 
next morning. eS a ae 7 

The usual hesitation as to the arrangement 
of the boats is taking place. Most of the party 
have pretty fixed ideas as to their wishes with 
regard to their companions. One or two of the 
men are supremely indifferent to anything of 
the kind; and one gifted individual, who con 
siders himself the life and soul of any picnic, 
is making facetious remarka, and generally 
conducting himself in a fussy and obtrusive 
roanner, 

Av last they are all settled in three boats, and 
Captain O'Donnell and Mise Harvey continue 
their flirtation of the night before with the 
utmost freshness and vigour, 

Maud places herself quietly in Otho’s 
and seems too lazy to exert herself much, 

I wonder where one could find as lovely a 
bit of scenery as those three miles of river 
above Boyuford? The trees slope dewn a rich, 
varied bank of many tints, to the water's edge. 
You pass by the little island with its pretty 
fenciful house, and you row gently on under 
the dark, overhanging foliege, and insensibly 
& quiet, peaceful frame of mind steals over you. 

I think that reach of the river ought to bring 
out the poetic and artistic talent that is lying 
dormant, perhaps, in many of our thinds if we 
only knew how to exprees it. Many scenes, 
many fine views fall upon us, but never that 
stretch of river. It is always new ond fresh, 
always restful—that greatest of all charms in 
these busy, excited days in which we live, 

Otho Paimer is very silent. What does he 
see with his half-shut eyes as he lies lazily in 
the bow of the boat ? 

A great weariness has come over him at the 
outset of life, when all should be bright and 
hopeful. - He is sick and disheartened, and he has 
no one but himself to blame, 

He has not been a man much given to senti- 
ment—what sensible Englishman is}——but now he 
is realising the bitter truth that there is some- 
thing in the madness called love after all, and he 
is beginning to feel that there will be always a 
want in his life. And then he thinks, as he puffs 
away at his cigar, that he is no worse off than 
thousands of othermen. Who gets what he sets 


boat, 


| hie heart upon / 


Who, indeed? But we will hope that this man 
will nod become embittered by the loss he is sus- 
taining . 

T think that one of the hardest trials one can 
have to bear is to stand aside and lose the one 
person on earth whom we think could make us 
happy—someone who is, as it were, partof our- 
selves, @ piece of our own souls ; and that strange 
law of nature which causes us to long the more 





for a thiog we cannot obtain makes the pain 
sharper, 

If our wish were realised there would be flaws 
in our happiness, and there is always the possi- 
bility of disappointment and disillusion lurking 
in the future ; but none of these things obtrude 
themselves to mar the dream which stands out 
before us as the unattainable good—the one © 
thiog to be desired. 

The day wore on as such days generally do, 
- after much rowing the party landed for 

ner. 

The lively man made himself very useful in 
uppacking, and, being cheered on by a little 
praise, took the bulk of the work upon himeelf 
all day. 

“ Horsley, 0: the champagne, like s good 
fellow, will you?” says young Anderton, who is . 
not as energetic as his sisters, and never does 
anything he can avoid. 

“ Horsley ie a splendid man for a picnic, isn’t 
he, Miss Harvey?” says Captain O Donnell to 
the pretty girl in blue, in a voice that Horsley is 
meant to overhear. ‘“ The worst of him ie, 
though, that, from all I hear, he’s a desperate 
flirt, and it is not quite fair when a man’s as 
good-looking as-he is. He hés a way with girls 
that I should think ie rather taking.” 

Mr, Horsley, who is on his knees bueily un- 
corking bottles, listens.with a self-conscious 
smile. 

To be accused of flirting is, indeed, pleasant. 
Yes, he flattere himself he can make himself 
precious agreeable when he likes to take the 
trouble. He looks round to see whom he shall 
favour with his attentions, and then, with a 
fascinating «mile, throws himself down at Maud’s 
feeb, quite unmoved by the look of annoyance 
with which she turns to #peak to Mr, Palmer, 
who is lazily talking to her, and eating a good 
dinner the while. 

“ T'll cut out thad silent, glum-looking fellow,” 
thinks Horsley, complacently stroking ® very 
black moustache, “It’s a shame to see such a 
pretty girl throwing herself away upon him.” | 

Hyacinth, from the shelter of a neighbouring 
tree, watches the proceedings with much amuse- 
ment. 

She has met the lady-killer before, and knows 
by sad experiencs that there is no shaking him 
oft when he is pleased to honour you with his 
attentions, 

She has resolved that she will not, by word or 
look, draw Ocho to her side, She is not one of 
the people who do things by halves; and she 
talks so kindly, and with so much animation to 
the curate, who is sitting next her, that he 
begins to hope that at last she means to reward 
hia patient devotion, 

“We must get Horsley to give us one of his 
stories,” says young Anderton, presently. “He 
has some splendid ones, I can tell you—rattling 
good ones, that keep yeu in roars of laughter.” 

Anderton winked at O'Donnell, who promptly 
added-s little persuasion, and Horsley tried to 
look bashful, and failed. 

“Do amuse us, Mr. Horsley!” puts in Maud, 
who has been the victim of tender glances and 
sentimental remarks for the last half-hour, “ Did 
you ever see euch a dreadful man, Otho?” she 
whispers. 

“ Well, not often I must say, but you ought 
not to find fault with him, at avy rate!” says 
Otho, who is watching Hyacinth opposite, and 
wondering What on earth she and that curate can 
be talking about. 

Mr. Horaley’s story was something about his 
grandfather and a horse, and a gun ; but what 
the exact point of it was it would be difficult 
to say. O'Donnell and Harry Anderton 
received it with such wildly exaggerated ap- 
preciation that the narrator’s brain was quite 
turned. 

“ And the gun went off by itself!” 

“How extraordivary! Keally, I can hardly 
believe it |” 

“J can assure you it is a fact,” returns the 
delighted Horsley, who then began again at the 
beginning, end repeated the story ; and I know 
I am keeping under the mark when I say that, 
with a little more flattery and a jew more ques- | 
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tions, this benighted young man ended by telling 
his weak little tale thirteen timee. 

He afterwards told some friends of his that he 
never meét such a charming set of people in his 
life; they saw a point at once, and enjoyed a joke 
so thoroughly. 

A little later the whole pariy were standing 
on the bank talking of commencing the homeward 
journey, when a friend of Captain O'Donnell’s 
passed by in a Canadian canoe. He was 
hailed, and introduced to the rest of the party, 
and invited to return with them, which he agreed 
to do, 

“ Mias Drayton,” said Horsley, “uay I have 
the pleasure of taking you out a little way in 


Mr, Morgan's canoe? It is quite safe, and I will | 


take great care of you!” with an insinuating 
smile. 

"Mies Drayton is coming with me,” said 
Hyacinth, answering for her, ‘‘I am apxious to 
display my powers, Come, Maud, there is no 
danger ; you must use your paddle as I use mine, 
aud we will nod go far.” 

“Are you quite sure it is safe/” said Otho, 
turning round, and looking very doubtful. 

They would vot listen to him, and settled 
themeelves in the boat. Maud took up her 
paddle, laughing gaily at her awkwardness, 
and in a few moments cavght the stroke very 
fairly. 

The two girls made a very pretty picture as 
they started—Maud’s childish face, well set off 
by her bright red and white dress which just 
suited her pretty figure, while Hyacinth, opposite, 
watched her anxiously. 

It is very difficult to give a word description 
of anyone, but I wish I could rightly describe 
“yacinth’s pale, clear cut face, with its earnest 
grey eyes, and the evening sun lighting up her 
yellow hair. 

Up and down they went for a little while, 
and then Maud dropped her paddle into the 
water, 

Neither of the girle were quite sure of what 
happened next. Maud stretched forward for 
the paddle, and instantly the frail craft was over- 
turned, and they were both in the river. 

Otho, with two or three others, was still 
standing on the bank, and heard the scream 
which Maud gave as she felt herself in the water. 

Without a moment’s delay he tore off his 
coat and jumped in, and 0’ Donnell followed him ; 
but at that instant the truth escaped his lips, 
He forgot Maud, as if she had never been there, 
and cried out,-—- 

“ Hyacinth, keep yourself up! 
and I shall reach you!” 

She could swim a little bub was weighed down 
by her drees, and was etruggling to reach Maud, 
who was her first thought, ‘The instant Palmer 
reached her she panted out,— 

“ Maud, save her !” 

He grasped her arm, and a few more strokes 
breught them to the bank. He looked round, 
though, when ehe spoke, and saw that O’Donnell 
bad come up to Maud, and that she 
Was quite safe. The two girls were imme- 
diately surrounded with sympathy, and 
warm shawls were wrapped round them. If 
wan decided that the only thing was to walk as 
sharply as possible to the nearest inn, sbouta 
mile off, where they could change their dripping 
clothing. Maud was so very pale and quiet that 
Otho looked anxiously at her, and insisted upon 
giving her seme brandy; but she said she had 
been frightened, and taking O’Donnell’s offered 
arm they set out for the inn. Hyacinth and Mr. 
Pulmer followed them ; the girl’s heart was beat- 
ing wildly. She had fought against herself all 
day, and now she could not help rejoicing at the 
love which Otho had so plainly betrayed. It was 
one of those moments which come sometimes 
when we least expect them-—when we forget the 
past and the future, and live only in the present. 

“‘Are you cold, Hyacioth? Walk quicker,” 
said Palmer, suddenly. 

“No,” she answered, “the wetting has done 
menmoharm. I am quite warm.” 

Her cheeks were burning and her eyes were 
very ht. He looked down at her, and 


One moment 


ht she had never seemed co lovely before. 


wenton. “TI lost my head altogether when | 
saw you in the water, I forgot that you could 
swim. Good heavens, Hyacinth, if you had been 
drowned |!” and he pressed her arm tightly to 
his side. 

‘Would you have minded very much?” she 
answered, raising her eyes to his, 

He made no reply, but the expression of his 
face changed, and the smile which I have spoken 
of before ehone in his eyes. They soon reached 
the inn, where the landlady received them as if 
the overturning of a boat were a most everyday 
occurrence. Nothing was easier than to dry the | 
young ladies’ thiags, and esha would lend then 
dresses in the meanwhile, and, perhaps they would 
like some tea? ‘Ihe idea was considered a very 
good one; they all settled themselves very com- 
fortably in the old-fashioned parlour, and Mr. 
Horsley was kind enough to exerd himeclf to 
prevent the accident throwing a gloom over the 
party. 


(Continued on page 19.) 








ALEC’S AFFIANCED. 
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Tr the events of life would only occur in har- 
monies or regular sequeuces, and no incongruous 
parte have to be joined together, or severely let 
alone when you would like to join them together, 
Beatrix Arden thought, as she paced up and 
down the walk where the moonlight was sifted 
through the grea! branching elms. 

It was really Lovers’ Walk. Many an engage- 
ment had come about in this dreamy, suggestive 
place. And she was listening to a declaration of 
love—rather she had been listening to it, and 
after having declined it, was now combating love 
with common sense, and keeping up a running 
comment within, half of regret, and the other 
half a sense of the ridiculous. 

For she was eight-aud-twenty, and her ardent 
wooer not quite twenty-one. He was ao tall, 
somewhat lank fellow, who had not filled out 
with manhood’s compactness. 

What with much rowing and oricketing he 
was brown as to complexion, with nice, clear, 


; could wear them when you were married, you 





dark blue eyes, His hair had been cropped 
close, and was now in a rather fuzzy state, which 
showed that it might curl if it attained sufficient 
length. ‘ 

He was a plainish-looking lad, and you might 
have guessed him past his majority, except | 
that nearly everybody knew that he wee to come | 
into a considerable fortune when he absolutely 
reached twenty-one, 

He was always planniog what he sbouid do, 
and go the number of his years was pubiie pro- 
perty. 

Miss Arden would have passed for {wenty. 
Indeed, the guests at Marsden House thought 
her a young girl, She wae very fair, with 
lovely flaxen hair and dark, hazel eyes, anc that 
deprecating infantile expression you see in 
some women that seems to hold off age at arm's | 
length. 

Then all her toilets were of the most pronounced | 
ingenue style. Indeed, she considered them too 
young, but it wae a case of taking the goods the 
gods provided, 

And now how delightful it would be to take 
Alec Brandon and his fortune, to be settled for 
life, and free from vagaries aud shams and mako- 
shifts and perplexities!} Ob, why could she vot 
be back at twenty, and at twenty she had been 
engaged to a man quite old enough to Le Alec's 
father. 

Would it be very foolish to take him? When 
he was thirty she would be nearly forty, and 
when he was in the prime of manhood sbe would 
be an old woman. Sometimes she felt now as if 
she had lived a hundred years. 

“T don’t see why,” Alec was saying. “You 
admit there is no one for whom you care, and 
you could learn to loye me, I know, I’ve never 
met anyone quite so—so—fascivating, shall [ 
say? There are girls in plenty who throw them- 








“That was the biggest fright I ever had,” be 





selves at your head, and would snap at your 


| rose red—at her age—-and yet she did. 


money, but you don’t seem to care for that. 
Why, I would give you everything, at least all we 
could have on the money. You should have 
lovely silk and zatiu gowne and diamonds—you 


know,” glancing down at her as if he was en- 
lightening her simple ignorance, 

“ You are so good ”’—-there was a little sob in 
her voice that stirred his covl to a passion of 
fondness—“‘ only you sre very young, iuex- 
perienced—ioo young to make a choice of this 
kind—for life.” 

** Look here,” be says, with great cagerness, 
stopping suddenly before her, ‘my father was 
just twenty on his wedding-day, and when my 
mother died, twelve years afterwards, he died of 
grief in a year’s time, No one could comfort 
him, So you needn't be afraid to trust me I 
know what [| like, acd I want you.” 

Would anybody ever want her again! For 
the past two years she had not had a lover, and 
she was so horribly near thirty. What if she 
told him just the truth and let him decide} 
She did hate to deceive him on this point. If it 
were only two or three years she would nob. 
mind. 

“Alec Brandon!” some one sang out—a man’s 
voice unmistakably. 

“Ob, hang it! That’s Brocks, 1 know. And 
it ia some word about the match to-morrow, Ob, 
Beatrix, my darlivg, say just one little word, 
‘yes.’ If you will only promise, All the rest 
will come right, I know.” 

“Give me till to-morrow,” she pleaded, 
weakly. 

“To-morrow evening, on condition you *con 
sent,” and he gave a joyous laugh, snatching an 
eager kiss as they passed under one of the shadiest 
trees, 

Brooks and Wardwell were ready to drag 
him away by the hair of his head--if he had 
any. Some new word had come about to 
morrow's match, and they were all eager for the 
fray. 

He took Misa Arden back to the balcony and 
her chaperon, and then had to sce some of “the 
other eleven ;” but he whispere:,— 

“To-morrow, remember,” 

“Oh, Miss Arden, wil! you come and play & 
waliz! No one keeps as perfect time as you,’ 
aaid a voice at the window. 

She entered the spacious room, It was band 
night three times a week ; the other evenings 


| the piano did duty, sometimes with Wardwell’s 


flute. 

Beatrix was very glad to play; she wanted to 
think over the great gulf of eight years. She 
played and played, then sang ea little, and after 
ten followed Mrs, Prescott to their room. 

It was large, with a bed on sither side, and » 
great old-fashioned dressing-case, early all 
mirror, standing between. 

“T could have choked Brooks when he weut 
after Alec to-night,” began Mrs. Prescott, “I 
hoped—-Trix, dear, [ must hint—if you have noo 
suspected—that you hold a winning card in your 
hand. Play it well, my dear.” 

Miss Arden’s face waa in a blaze, There was 
no real reason why she should turn so deeply 
What 
was more, she also turned away to hide it, 

" Trix—is it possible—you don’t mean—cid he 
really ask?” 

“He asked me ‘o marry him—yes,” she 
returned, faintly. 

* And: you accepted, of course }” 

The words do but faint justice to Mra. 
Prescott’s tone. It went over Miss Arden 
like the sound of a pen signing her death war- 
rant, 

She had & curious mirgiving now that this 
really was Mra, Prescott’s summer quest. She 


' had known that the expedition was for husband 


hunting, but she bad not imagined it in this 
wise. 

‘Beatrix Arden, you never have been such a 
fool as to let this chauce slip through your 
fingers |” 

“f did not answer positively. I wanied to 
think. Ob, Aunt Prescott, he is so young and { 
am--——-”’ 


“Hush!” The elder took her roughly by 
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the shoulder, “Don’t even dream of it,” 
she almost hissed. “You were twenty last 
January, I told him so myself; at least I 
said you were twenty, and afterwards casually 
men'ioned your birthday, and it made him 
happy as « king. What do you suppose | 
brought these white gowns with their pink and 
biue ribbons for? You are the first woman I 
ever saw auxious to get on to old age, for thirty 
is old [" 

Miss Ardeu’s face was azuin scarlet. 

“Tt isabout pour last chance,” Mrs. Prescott 
[ You are wonderfully young-lovking, 
aad so few people know anything about you in 
this part of the world. You have just to hold 
your tongue. If you should fade in the course 
fa fow years, pleaty of others do the same 
thing. Acd now, tell me truly how the case 
stands '” 

Beatrix told her truly, with eome painful 
besitatiou, “Bat he iy so young,” she said, 
pitcously, “It seems like taking an unfair 
advantage 

* Fiddlestick |" Mrs, Prescott’s measure of 
contempt was full when she used that expletive. 
“You will accept him to-morrow evening, and he 
will consider this girlish indecision. Then send 
him te me, apd you will have nothing else to do 
Dut reign # little queen. Let me see—Anguat is 
ust coming ia—you can be married in October, 
"ou mever will be such a fool ue to throw away 
this chance and my frieadship, for if you do I am 
done with you for ever, There, now, go to bed 
and get some beauty sleep. The matter is all 
settled for you. Call me fate if you will A 
year:from this you will go down on your knees 
and thauk me,” 

‘bere are natures, and Beatrix Arden’s waa 

ie, who yield to @ strong, masterly hand whea 
they ees no avenue of escape, and give up the 
truggle. 

Her better impulses settied toa siate of passive- 

eas. ‘Si begin the world again on old maid, or 
almost friendless, homeless; and so with a 
shudder ehe yielded. 

A lover who was fond and tendor, a husband 
vho would be indulgent, a lovely home and 
plenty of money. She let herself dream of it 
unti] che was a young girl in love with Alec 
Brandon, 

Por’ it must be confessed 
aot been enchanting above all 
just orissed go many things. 

Her mother had been a 
aad a delicious voice 


e struggle had 
uings. She had 






r with yellow hsiz 


rite a reputation, 





Inauking o 


when she roarried Paul Arden, a violinist juet 
ing tos littie fame. A few years afterwards 
she was dead, but her little Beatrix inherited he 
woice 
be travelled over much of the Continent with 
her father, was petted and flattered, and looked 
tor ward to a brilliant future. 


Voen ber father died, and her voice failed. 
She came to London as a sort of musical gover- 
mesa and companion for two little girls, and 
the father, being a widower, fel! in love with 
he 

Beatrix did not love him, for her ideal was 
kindred youth, but she was gratefu! aud tender, 
‘ne engagement created such a storm in her 
patron's family that the poor girl, finding an 
opportunity, lefS for another positio: 

Down in her heart [ think Beatrix had a dim 


iden that her lover would search the world over 
for ber, but instead six months later !.2 coasoled 
hiosself with a wealthy widow, 

After awhile Beatrix floated back to the 
Continent, aud found some of her father’s 
poupie, 

There might have been another romance, but 
somehow it did not run smoothly. 


1 


She taught music, French, did fancy needle- 
work, buo as she had nota thorough education 
regular teaching was out of her line 

Mre, Preecoit had married an Ardeo cousin for 
her jirst husband, and, being in Brussels, had 
etumbled over Beatrix. 

Providence hed denied her a family of daughters, 
but ebe had nevertheless proved a benefactresa to 
her marriageable friends, 

Sse was fond of young girla in her way ; 
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they made the house bright and brought com- 
pany. 

One March day she wrote to Beatrix, and 
found the poor girl in the depth of despondency. 
Music scholars had failed, and the great-aunt 
with whom she hac lived was dead. 

So she wrote for her to come on at once, and 
enclosed a five-pound note. After a course of 
generous diet, training, and many lessons in 
worldly philosophy, a pretty outfit was completed, 
and Mrs. Prescott started on a tour, giving 
Beatrix brief views of fashionable watering- places 
ao home and «broad, finally settling at Marsden 
House, because she had an eye ona young man 
— was likely to spend most of his summer 
there, 

She knew how to start the flame and fan it 
judiciously. She always did this with the 
masculine party, being much too wise to thrust 
her ferniaine forward, 

Beatrix was full of delight and pleasure and 
really adored Aunt Prescott, as that lady chos: 
to be called. Her ways were for the most part 
agreeable, and her advice eavy to follow, since it 
was all on pleasure’s side, 

To be sure there was some half-cyxical philoso- 
phy that Beatrix endorsed with a secret, guilty 
feeling, and a balf knowledge that it was true, aa 
her own brief experience had proved. 

Beatrix soon fell asleep, candour compels me 
to say, and she looked fresh as arose the next 
moorning--much more lovely than {f she had lain 
awake tormenting herself avout duty and where 
the dividing line of truth and strict justice 
began. 

Though these exercises may be a good discipline 
for the soul they seldom improve the complexion, 
While she was dressing she studied herself criti- 
cally in the glass, There were no little lines 
about the eyes, and the one tiny crease in her 
forehead had been there from childhood, caused 
by a slight touch of near-sightedness, 

Her lips were full and cherry-red, her tooth 
white and even, and though uot precisely a 
beauty, she looked well, even pretty. 

Tt was a long and rather quiet day. Some of 
ladies went to the the cricket match, but they 
came home tired and reddened by sun and wind, 
while Beatrice came out iv Jovely freshness. “ Our 
eleven ” had won, of course, aud Alec and Brooks 
had distinguished themselves. 

“Why didn't you come over} he asked of 
Mrs. Prescott, in a rather aggrieved tone, 

‘“Why 1? Well, the day was warm, and I am 
getting too old for such youthful pastimes.’ I 
should have wanted a seat with the umpire# on 
the grand stand—do they have a grand stand: ” 
she asked obtusely. 

‘* Miss Beatrix woulda't have been too old to 
enjoy it.” 

Beatrix blushed, and Alec thought her ra- 
diantly beautiful. 

‘* Why, no. Beatrix, chilé, why didn’t you 
aay something about it? You might have gone 
with the others, Iam not an old tyrant,” and 
she guvea most indulgent smile, 

"Then you shall let me take Beatrix for a 
walk, Ours was interrupted last night. I'm 
heartily glad the thing is over. I do believe I 
am losing my enthusiasm;” and the honest 
fellow was ready enough to betray the cause of 
this othe: falling olf, 

“Very well,” ehe said. ‘ Don’t stay out late, 
Trix, or you mey get cold without a wrap. What 
are you both but a couple of children ?” 

Alec laughed. They went down the walk and 
were goue an hour or more. Of course Beatrix 
returned engaged to Alee Brandon, aud compara- 
tively happy. What she lacked in the divine 
satisfaction was made up in the more common- 
place content. Life was settled for her. No 
more anxiety as to how she was to obtain food 
andehelter. Aunt Prescott would be a life-long 
friend. 

It wus band night, and the room was quite 
filled with dancers, They had one happy waliz, 
and she promised never to waltz with anyone bub 
bim. He was very young and exigent in his 
love-making. No one had ever loved her so 
wholly, so utterly, . It touched her with a remorse- 
ful tenderness. and she wished she could go back 


to twenty ; rocntally resolving to cling closely to 
her remnant of youth for sake, 

Mrs. Presco!t came and kiesed her this night. 

“I know,” she said. ‘Brandon made it the 
talk of the room. An elder men might: have 
been more discreet, bub he hung ont his flag 
of conquest at once. Be a good wife to him, 
Trixie. You: have done very well, aud I am 
more than pleased with you, though I have 
taken worse cases than youin hand,’’ she added 
with smile, 

Tie next day the matter was settled. Alec 
went to town for an engagement ring. The 
fellows chaffed him, the girls were a bit envious; 
but Miss Arden was 20 sweet. 

She did not flaunt her triumph in everyous'’s 
face, neither was she jealous, and actually insisted 
that he should dance quadrilles with the others, 
aud keep up with his cricket club, Paul Brooks 
admitted that.she was a goodish sort of thing. 

He ought, of course, to have written to his 

uardian, au uncle by grace, his father's half- 

rother, 

When Mrs. Prescott made a a epeedy marriage 
possible he caught at the idea delightedly ; then 
he bethought himself that he would nob be of 
age until the very last of December, UVacle 
Wilford might-bring up some objection, but four 
mouths would not be long to wait. 

Mra, Preseott having won her stake began to 
tire of Marsden House, and took some fresl 
journeys with Brandon as an escort. He cer- 
tainly was a wice young fellow, and at present 
had no eyes and no thoughts for anyone save 
Beatrix, 

The little air of hesitation with which she 
appropriated him rendered her tenfold more 
delicious. 

*“Thourh I don’t believe you love meas much 
as L love you,” he said daily, indeed, sometimes 
twice an hour, ; 

They went home presently, and settled them, 
selves in Mrs. Prescott’s pretiy house. Wilford 
Carlton bad gone to town on some i 
and Aleo stayed at an hotel, devoting 
sedulously to concerts, drivea, shopping, and 
evenings in Mra. Prescott’s drawing-room, at the 
very farthest corner. 

is was the first of October when Carlton re- 
turned, aud his nephew came to him ab onca. 

‘‘T ave sorry I could not get back sooner,” he 
eaid, wheu they were settled for a cosy chat, “I 
suppose by this time you have made up your mind 
about the future? is it to be businersor a pro- 
fession ¢” 

Be had never thought of either these two 
happy months, bub loved with » boy’s utter in- 
difference, indeed, perfect oblivion of any future 
excent that of marrying Beatrix. 

“i've made up my mind about something 
else,” he returned, with his usual straightfor: 
wardnuese, “TY am engaged to be marzied.” 

“Whew! How longsince !” asked the elder. 

“To was in August, at Marsden House, You 
know we went there for a couple of matches, I 
meant to write, then 1 thought ld rather tell 
you, but you went away——” 

And you have settled it all yourself #” 

“ Well, Ilove her, She isthe only gicl I have 
cared a pin for yet. You see I kept my promise, 
and did not fall ia love until I had teken my 
degree. And there’s no reason why we should 
not be married. She has no real home, no 
parents, aud no very near relatives, Mrs, Prea- 
cott is not really her aunt, but she married some 
one belonging to Miss Arden’s family, She’aa 
most elegant French and music scholar, and as 
charming a3 any girl can possibly be.” 

“So Mra. Prescott caught you, 
greatest match-maker upon earth 
took her to Maraden House ¢” 

“Well, they stopped, not meaning to stay, 
but COTM 

“Bat they saw you, and stayed.” 

Oh, Uncle Will, you capnot help liking ber. 
And then you know ehe is to be my wife, and I, 
have to live with her.” 

‘TL might grow old. and decrepit: and have.to. 
live with her, too. You wil! hardly marry withoub 
the consent of your best friend and guardian, 
shall not commit myself until Ieee her.” 

' “BubI should nod break my word now, Why, 


She is the 
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T feol almost as if J were her husband, She {s 20 


sweet and truatiog, and kind of friendlees, Her 
parents died when she was quite young, and 
they loved each other something as my father 
and mother did. Uncle Will, don’t take up any 
prejudice against her, for I shall love her all my 
life long-—I feel that.” . 

Wili. Carlton laughed with a sort of good- 
natured doubtfulness, He had beard the same 
rhapsody many times during his six-and-thirty 
years of bachelorhood, 

“Well, you may not believe it, but I never 
should marry avy other women, never.” 

There was a strange, steadfast, look in the eager, 
boyish eyes, and Carlton hoped sincerely that it 
was & suitable marriage, but he had some doubts 
of Mrs, Prescott. Aad then Alec Brandon’s for- 
tune was worth the winning. 

“My lad, I shall not forbid the banns unless 
she should be an utter fool, I should be sorry to 
see you throw yourself away.” 

“She is not a fool,” Alec returned, indig- 
pantly. 

“ Or a designing woman who takes you because 
she cannot get your money without you!” 

“She is not mercenary, either, but the 
sweetest and most innocent girl you ever saw. 
Why, I can songs get her to take the merest 

mple in her dressing. It is I 
who shall have to be extravagant.” 

So they talked on and on. It would be hard 
to say what roused Mr, Carlton’s suspicions, bud 
the longer Alec went on in his enthusiasw the 
more doubtful he became. . However, to morrow 
would settle the matter, 

Jey went to call in the morning, and took 
Beatrix Arden quite by surprise, She was daintily 
eweet and ious, and Carlton felt there was 
really no fault to find with the personnel. Bata 
atravge impression haunted him, 

He had seen her somewhere, snd heard her 
talk; he seemed to know the motions of her 
mouth, and her smile, and the infantile entreaty 
in her eyes, 

In fifteen minutes he had settled that she was 
not half good enough for such an honest, unsus- 
picious fellow as Alec Brandon, whom he loved 
like a gon, 

Beatrix was relieved when the ordeal was 
over. 

OF course he will like you,” said Alec, en- 
couragingly, that evening. ‘‘He’s a litile off 
because he thinks no one quite good enough for 
me, and I think no one can be quite good 
enough for you. It ia is the same belief, but a 
change of person, you see,” laughing at his own 
reasoning, 

** You do make an ideal of me. I feel afraid 
you will be disappointed in something. But I 
nee try my utmost to do my duty, to make you 

appy.” 

“It you love me that will be sufficient. I 
wonder if you do? Would it almost kill you to 
give me up?” 

“Give you up!” There was euch a piteous 
look in her eyes that he laughed and kissed her, 

Mr, Carlton was for putting of the narriage 
until spring,  Alee ought to look about and select 
some business. 

There would be transfers of property, and 
studying up investments, and no end of little 
dctails, when he came of age, 

He aurely wasn’t so tired of his old uncle that 
ge grudge him these few monthi’ companion- 
ship. 

: ought,” Beatrix eaid, softly. 
“+ He had so little of you when you were at the 
University, and a few months will not matter to 
us ” 


“Will it not?” heasked, ruefully. “ Speak 
jor yourself.” And then—" Are you not afraid 
to trust me to such a davgerous influence ? 


a ead 

“I ehould trust you anywhere,” she made 
answer proadly, and he clasped her to his heart 
rapturously, 

The early marriage had a strong advocate in 
Mre, Prescott, but ehe reserved most of her 
arguments for Mr, Brandon. 

@ managed, too, to prevent tcle-d-icies with 
Mr. Carlton, for sho felt @ kind of euspicion 
written in every line of hie face, He was fond 





of leading Beatrix to talk of ber past life, and 
ao far as her father was concerned there was no 
danger 

It was the yeare between his desth and the 
present time that were the treacherous quick- 
sands, and many a time it required all of Mrs. 
Prescott’s ingenuity to pilot the light skiff safely 
through. 

One evening Beatrix sat singing some old 
French melodies, Alec thought her voice en- 
chanting; was it happiness and content that 
brought back its lost eweetness 7 


Quite aside, but in a clear light, Wilford | 


Carlton was watebing and listening, and puzzling 
himself over the picture she made, _Somewhere 
he nad seen her sit and sing, with a lover bend- 
ing over her-—was it one of thore curious impres- 
sions of a previous life f 

A stray bit of Owen Meredith’s song floated to 
him :-~ 


" The strange sweet smell of the jasmine flower.” 


There was jasmine and luxury, low windows, 
a large room—oh, where was it? 

She raised her eyes and met his fixed upon 
her. The same picture had come back to her 
mind. How long it had been since she sang that 


song. 

Hie began to fumble a book of engravings. 
* Alec,” he said, “you will wear out Miss Arden. 
Do give hera little respite. There will not be 
enough of her left to sing to you afterwards, 
or perbaps you mean to dispense with it, then. 
Allow me to express my thanks. It seems to ma 
that you are einging beautifully this evening, but 
your voice is a little tired.” 

“TI believe it is sll coming back to me,” 
she exclaimed, joyously. “Oh, if I could regain 
it |” ‘ 

“ You sing like an sngel, anyway,” declared 
the lover. 

Beatrix smiled up at him. Was she not really 
beginning to love him? 

Some others came in, and presently she found 
hereelf by Mr. Carlton, jocking over some 
engravings. There were several views of Brus- 
sels. She suddenly recognised two, 

* You have been there?” he said, quietly. 

* Ob yes, several times.” 

“YT remembered something to-night that bas 
puzzled me greatly. I knew I had seen you 
before. You were living at Mr. Du Boise's 
house, and J wae staying with their neighhour, 
Mr, Charlesworth, You used to sing in French 
and Italian, but nob as beautifully as you bave 
done to-night, And you were engeged to Mr. 
Du Boise,” 

She raised her frightened eyes. hey were 
lovely now, swimming in a sort of lustre that was 
not quite tears, 

“ Yos,” she replied, just under her breath. 
The man would be pitiless. But for that steely 
gleam in his eye ehe cou'd have fallen on her 
knees and begged him not to destroy Alec 
Brandon’s illusions, 

“ He was rather an old lover, to be sure, for a 
girl as young as you were then,” 

“Yes, I did not love him, but he had been 
very kind to me, 2ud—and—he thought I could 
make him very happy. He deceived himself, as 
events proved, butt did trust him snd believe 
io him at the time.” 

‘Beatrix, what do you think!” said Alec, 
breaking in upon them with his usual boyish 
eagerness. “ Brooks is actually engaged, for all 
he chaffed me so unmercifully, aod to Mrs, 
Snowe’s cousin, a pretty little country girl who 
ie coming to visit her next week. We must see 
the fair fancée,.” 

There was a changing about in the room, a 
little more conversation, and the confusion of the 
party breaking up. 

"{ did tire you,” Alec exclaimed, remorse- 
fully, I see it in your eyes. I am going home 
with uncle, for it is late, and you must 
go straight to bed. Come down here in the bay- 
wiudow, and give me one kiss when no eyes are 
looking on.” 

She gave him not one, but twenty. Still che 
uttered no word in her own behalf. Fate had 
followed her---thab was all. 








She was doomed to be an old paid, and can 
snyone excape bis or her doom § 

Beatvix obeyed her lover's behest, and wend 
straight to bed, but now no care-free rle-p 
visited her, She had told no direct falsehood, 
bub she had deceived, and Alec was the soul of 
truth, 

His love could not retard euch 4 shock, Mrs. 
Prescoti’s kindness could not stand the otber 
shock. She must pack up her budget and move 
on. Qh, cruel years! Ob, lost youth ! 

Oarlton waited until they reached ‘home, 
They generally smoked a cigar tvyvether in the 
library, 

“ Aleo,” his uncle began, “did Miss Ardén 
teli-you she was twenty last January }” 

“Why—lots of times, Mrs. Prescott laughs 
about her coming into a fortune on [er 
majority. Ib is rather funny, isn’t it /” 

“Well, I cannot see any fzo ino deliberate 
falsehood, part of a plan to entrap an honess 

oung lad who happens to have some money, 

have mistrested those two women al) alove, 
and I knew i had met Mies Arden befora In 
was eight years ago, and she was twenty theo, 
and had a rich lover dangling st her keel. 
The family made a prest row over ib, auk 
broke it off, How many lovers there have beex 
since-———”” ¢ 

** Uncle Wilford, you are mistaken,” 

Alec Brandon's face was white as death. ‘Sud. 
deniy there had come upon him a horrible pang. 
of jealousy. 

“She admitted the truth when I accused hey, 
My poor boy, you are eaved from a snaré laid by 
two designing women who cared for your money, 
not you.” 

“Suppose I do not care to be weaved +” Alco 

8 voice was unsteady, ‘Suppose I 
say that [I love Bestrix Arden, let her be forty 
even, and'thet f mean to merry her?" 

Wilford Carlton groaned. 

" Now that 1 tof, it, it was Mre, Prescott 
who mentioned her age, IT have talked about 
it, but I do not remember her ever saying-——” 

“She allowed you to belleve the falsehood 
another told for her benefit. She has been a 
scheming girl always, and her plans have come 
to naught, She made the same eyes at Du 
Boise that she makes at you, but they are never 
Wasted on poverty, believe that, Alec, use o 
little sense and prudence, J know it is hard to 
have one’s idol dethroned, but better some 
wretchedness now than a too-late awakesing 
to the truth, When you are in the prime of 
life she will be a jealous, suspicious old woman, 
afraid to truss you ont of her sight. Sach 
marriages are never happy. Mind, I am not 
objecting to a proper marriage for you.” 

Alec flung his arms on the table and burie?. 
his face from sight. A sontence of hers ravg 
through his soul: “I would trust you any- 
where.” She should not find her trust mir- 
placed. After ali, wasn’h it hard to punish a 
woman because the inevitable years wonld 
rol} on ¢ 

He could not answer his uncle at present. 
He rmaust see Beatrix. He did not believe a wed 
of her former engagement, with the absolure 
trust of youth. She never had loved any une 
but him, he was certain, 

“Don’t!” he exclaimed, presently, ‘I can't 
bear any more, You don’t love her—you never 
have n 

Thev he rushed from the room, to spend 
night as sleepless a3 that of Beatrix 

He called on her early the nex! 
As luck would haveit, Mrs. Proscott had gove 
to drive with a friend. But when he saw the 
pale face and weary, hopelees eyes, a shudder 
ran over him—a feeling that he had heard the 
truth, Yet he took her in his arms and kissed 
her with a tenderness that made her heart 
ache, 

“T want to tell you about my life,’’ she sai, 
after they had talked a little, “I was on}; 
seventeen when the first great disappointmero 
came, that of losing my voice. Paps thovg!s 
in only temporary when he died, and I resiec 
for a year, spending my little money in vain. 
I had seen come hard struggles when Mr. 1» 
Boise offered to marry me, He wae so kind t> 
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me, but be seemed dreadfully old. I was grate- 
ful, ogg too. I was won by the prospect of 
luxury. Iam not as good or noble as you think 
roé, but after all I did enjoy a sense of freedom 
when the engagement was broken. 

"Some years after there was another—you 
must hear the worst of me. He was eight-and- 
twenty, fascinating, and if I eould have trusted 
him wholly I might have loved desperately. But 
there was always something that held me back, 
and he em od by marrying quite an old woman | 
for her money. 

“Men are nob always heroic—any more than 
women, And that first night you asked me I 
waa so sorry that [ was not what you thought 
md—a real young girl. ‘ 

“Tf I were twenty I would devote every day 
of my life to come to your happiness. I would 
have no thought but you. Yet it is true that 
presently I shall be quite an old woman, wrinkled 
aad all that, and people will eneer behiad your 
back at your throwing yourself away. It will 
make trouble, too, between your uncle and 
yourself, 

“Solem going to give you up. Ib is not an 

thing, for of late—oh, don’t think me 
foblish—bud I have been letting myself love 
you, and because I do [I will not mar your 
future.” 

Ah, if Uncle Will could hear that. 

Of couree he sought to combat every revolve, 
but he found her much stronger than he 
fancied. 

He was quite as resolute as she, and brought 
up Mrs. Prescott’s displeasure as his strongest 


all ys 

Oy ou are throwing away everything!” he 
declared, 

She knew it only too weil. 

She did not dare look at the dreary future, 
Presently she begged Alec to go away. They 
would talk it over again to-morrow. 

He had taken a newspaper from his pocket aud 
left, it lying on the table. She picked it up 
mechanically, and carried it to her room—it was 
something of his, 

Was it silly fora woman of her age to be ao 
gentimental over a young lad? But she was not 

rong-minded nor heroic, and love was sweet. 
Still, he would get over it in a little while, and 
20 would she, 

Lying on the bed she scanned the paper 
cursorily, when an advertisement attracted her 

A soprano singer was waated for a church choir 
and some concert singing. Must understand 
Freuch and Italian. 

Beatrix came down to lanch presently. 

Mrs. Prescott was full of Mra, Delacroix’s 





reception and her own dress, and Bestrix forced 
herself to an unueual interest, that nothing 
might be suspected for the present. 

At four in the afternoon she donned a wrap, 
mud went*to the room desiguated in the paper, 
inquiring for Mr. Gerard. 

A fair, stout gentleman of about forty re- 
seived her, and she atated her errand briefiy, 

“You are rather young,” he said, glanciog 
her over, “bub you can try some of these 

Rerc.sek 


Hie indifference gave her a pecu iw courage, 
though she had little hope of gaining the posi- 
t10n, 

She read some rather difficult music, she sang 
in Fvench and [ralian, and surprised herself quite 
as rauch as she had last evening. 

True, ashe was not much acquainted with 
church music, but she seemed to be apt, and 
was well grounded. 

The duties would be to sing twice in church 
on Sunday, to practise one evening a weék, or 
oftener if necessary, and to engage to sing fifty 
nights in the course of the year wherever ooca- 
sion might demand, at concerts or private 
entertainments. 

The salary seemed to her munificeat, though 
she came to know afterwards that she might 
haye done better. ; 

"I must try you in the choir before [ can 
decide,” said the musical director, “Can you 
come here to-morrow evening? Of course I 





make no kind of bargain tc-day, only I wili say 





you have a voice of greab promise for one 380 
young.” 

Well, she was glad stili to be thought young. 
ow wae not quite alone in his judgment upon 

er. 
The next day they had another fruitlees 
discussion. She asked his escort for that evening 
and Mis, Prescott was kept the longer in ignor- 
ance, 

To Beatrix ib seemed as if she were living 
in a strange dream, the future was 6o uncertain. 
Neither would she allow hereelf to count on an 
engagement—good fortune had been rather 
chary of her gifte thus far, Yet she could not 
belp feeling s secret elation at the return of her 
voice. 

Mr. Gerald asked her address, and would call 
upon her the next day if he decided to engage 
her services. 

Poor Beatrix’s heart sank like lead, it 
seemed so like « polite dismissal, But this time 
fate wae kindly, Mr, Gerard came with his 
man of business, and she sigued a year’s engage- 
ment. 

Hardly had he gone when Mr. Carlton made 
his appearance. He had recolved to appeal to 
Beatrix Arden, and fortified himeelf with 
what he considered some uuanewerable argu- 
ments, 

Her offer to release his nephew he con- 
sidered the merest humbug, a sort of eham mag- 
nanimity, 

Some women would have been proudly in- 
dignant ; she was go sweet and generous that she 
touched his heart in spite of his prejudice against 
her. 

She would give up Alec Brandon for the 
present, though she knew it would be for all 
time. 

Mr, Carlton asked of her to delay the 
marriage one year, and she eccsded to his 
demand. 

Dire was kira, Prescott’s displeasure at the new 
turn ef affairs, She fairly raved over Mr. 
Carlten’s msclent Interference, and called 
Beatrix a foe] fer not mauaging the affair better, 


; and an ungrateful wretch to thus requite all she 


had done for ber. 

Aiec came to Mrs. Prescott for atrength and 
comfort, and called her his best friend. 

There was a most stormy time all round, yet 
it seemed to Beatrix as if her voice improved 
upon discomforts, 

In December Alec Brandon received an 
advantageous offer to go to India for two 
years. ine fit of positive anger he accepted it. 

“ You'll see, Uncle Will,” he said decisively, 
“In two years I shall come back and marry Misa 
Arden.” 


No one bolioved it, as a matter of course. | 


Mra. Prescott being rather fond of Beatrix decided 
to keep her, though Miss Arden would rather 
have found a home elsewhere. 

Th was a great comfort to bewail all the girl 
had lost, presenting it in the most seductive 
colours. 

But Beatriz went her way and sang herself not 
ouly into Mr, Gerard’s favour, but made a circle 
of appreciative friends, 

Mr. Carlton watched her closely, and found his 
enmity melting away. Ocher men learned her 
attractivenese. Ib seemed to her she had never 
been so truly happy in all her life. 

At first Alec's letters were jealous, upbraid- 
ing unreasonable, 

She answered as a sister might, 
really love him ? she used to ask herself, 

So the yesr flew by, aud then another was 
drawing to its close. That would end her 
figment of an engagement, and she knew now 
she could marry elsewhere if she chose, but 
in seemed to her that she did not care about 
marrying. 

For the last six mouths Alec’s letters had been 
less frequeat, and somehow curiously Isboured, 
it seemed to her. Perhaps there was someone 


Did she 


else. 

“Y should accept Mr. Beresford, and show 
Alec Brandon what a fool he had been,” de- 
clared Mra. Prescott, “He wouldn’t get any 
chance to throw me over. Beatrix Arden, you 
are a silly goose !”” 
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The packet arrived at Southampton. Alec's 
name was in the ger list. Beatrix drew 
a long breath, and felt like hysterics. Why 
could she not be calm and dignified, and unruffied 
in pulse? In four weeks more she would be 
thirty years old. 


“Someone to see you, mies,” announced 
Jane the maid, on the following morning. “ 
didn’t catch the name, but it’s one of them 
roi singing folks, with moustaches all over his 
ace,” 


* * 


Beatrix went down in her trailing house dress 
that mede her look taller, and a cloud of black 
lace about her neck that enhanced her fairness. 
She had almost given up infantile colours and 
devices, 

A tail man stood in the centre of the room. 
He was bronzed and bearded, but his blue eyes 
no time nor disguise ceuld alter, and his smile 
had a touch of the boyishness that would never 
quite leave him, but you might have guessed him 
twenty-eight instead of twenty three, though he 
looked well and fresh as a rose, 

“ Well,” he said, “I have come back. for you, 
as I declared { would. There will be no shuffling 
or evading me now. I have kept my promise-- 
have you kept your faith }” 

“Oh, Alec!” 

She ought not have done it when she could 
have married s man more suitable in age, but she 
went straight to his arms and cried like any 
foolieh young thing of sixteen. 

She knew then that she loved him, and that 
the yeara did not make a bit of difference, 

“ You see you were very silly before, and cruel 
and faithless, and -—” 

“T know it,” ehe said, meekly, with a little sob, 
“Bat—do you remember that I am thirty— 
almost ix 

“Teuppoee you are going to keep your age as 
a weapon to stab me with, lest my happintes 
sball be too parfect! I have come to fix the 
wedding day, with Uncle Will's love and consent, 
and you will have two masters in the future. 
He is havivg the house done up fit for a princess 
royal.” 

Beatrix delighted Mrs. Prescott by allowing her 
to vame the day, though I really think it was 
Alee Brandon. He took her home, and she found 
her two masters most indulgent, 

“Tf Alec had never come back I should have 
married you myself,” Uncle Will says at very 
long intervals. 

* Would you ?” Beatrix retorts, rather curiously, 
“ Perhaps I should have had something to say to 
that.” 

It is almost needless to add that the young 
people were happy as the day is long, and neither 
Uacle Will nor Aunt Prescott had any reason to 
regret Beatrix’s epgagement. 





(THe END } 








Taste IN Dressinc—-Neatness is one of the 
elements of good taste. Nothing catches the ¢ye 
more quickly than shabbiness, and frayed ruffles, 
draggled trimmings and other traces of wear and 
tear will divest the most elaborate toilets of all 
claim to admiration, French women are envied 
for their wonderful good taste, and nothing can 
exceed their neatness, Their clothes are singu- 
larly appropriate on all occasions, and, though 
worn freely, are so excellently cared for and put 
away with such nicety when not in wear, that 
they keep in good order for a longtime, An 
English girl will throw her wrap upon a chair 
and her bonnet on the bed, if she comes inte the 
house in a hurry ; but a French woman will 
insist on time to fold her shaw! tidily, wrap it in 
a napkin and lay it in a drawer, and her dainty, 
charming bonnet she will free from sny dust 
that the wind may have lodged upon it, bend the 
feathers into the proper curl, smooth the strings 
upon her fingers, and lay the precious fascinator 
tenderly away in its closely-covered box. Gonse- 
quently both shawl and bonnet pay for the care 
bestowed upon them by keeping fresh nd be- 
coming instead of looking defaced and dreary 
before their term of service’ is properly over. 
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MADELINE GRANT. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XVIIL—(continued). 


* You seem to be in a day-dream, Miss Grant,” 
said Lord Robert, in a dulceb voice, slowly ap- 
proaching her, and doffing his Glengarry, “ and 
all the rest of the folks sppear to bave gone to 
sleep.” 

" Have they?” she exclaimed with a sudden 
stat. “ Well,.one cannot wonder! Itis a very 
hop afternoen, and after that sermon with eight 
heads, lastieg fifty minutes, you must make 
allowance,” smiling as she spoke. 

“Ohl Pm always making allowances. I'm an 
easy-goiog sort of fellow,” thinking rather pom- 
pously ef the social sacrifice he was going to make 
now, and the honour that awaited this pretty, 
unconseious girl in the white dress. ‘“ May I 
come and have a little talk with you!” drawing 
up a chair and smiling his most infallible smile. 

“ Certainly, I shall be delighted. But are we 
in 4 talking humour-—ien’t it rather hot $” 

“ Pray don’t bore yourself to entertain me.” 

‘Lord Robert, 1 can always amuse royself,” 
agitating the air with her heavy-red fan. , 

* Ah, indeed, I suppose you can say, ‘My miad 
to me a kingdom is,’ ch i” with another emile, 

“T think I can,” she answered slowly. 

“Ob! well, I wish I could say the same, ‘pon 
my werd I do,” his thoughts reverting to his 
dune and his debts and the maelstrom of difficu!- 
ties from which he was looking’ to his present 
companien to rescue him. “Miss @rant, I have 
something importaat to say to you,” he added, 
suddenly nerved by these shesp recollections and 
spurred on by them to put his fate to the touch 
withent delay, 

"*Something to say to me!" she echoed with 
ae brows. ‘’ What can it be that makes you 

80 grave?” she added, sirily,‘' and how can 
it be important ?” 

“Can you not form an idea ?” he replied, sig- 
nificantly, leaning forward in his chair as he 
spoke ; and auddenly lowering his voice, he looks 
steadily into her eyes—those soft hazel eyes, in 
whose depths there seemed to be an infinite mys- 
tery. Yes, it suddenly strikes him, a mystery 
more enticing than the mvset brilliant glances of 


_ more brilliant orbs. 


His look is an illumination to Madeline, but as 
yet she does not think of herself. 

She mentally glances at Miss Annie Muxwell, 
the fair-haired, slim young lady with whom «he 
had seen Lord Robert carry sprightly dallianc 0 
the borders of flirtation, He has come to ask her 
good offices by way. She should not have imag- 
ined Miss Annie to be a very diffeile young lady, 
nor extra hard: hearted. 

“Ob! Ithink I have an idea now,” she ex- 
claimed, with a suggestive smile. 

“ You have?” he replied, in a tone of relief, 
‘* And—may——may I venture—to hope?” 

“T really cannot tell you, but I see no reason 
why you should not,” she returned, looking at him 
steadily. 

“ Madeline,” he said, now moving his chair two 
feeb nearer, and suddenly taking her hand, “ You 
have made me the happiest of men.” 

“JZ don’t think I quite understand you,” she 
returned, endeavouring to draw away her fiogers, 
and feeling very uncomfortable. 

“Then I muet only speak more plainly,” 
he said, coming still nearer, and looking straight 
into her.eyes with all the power he possessed, 
“T want you,” dropping hia voice to a whisper of 
tenderness, “to promise to be my wife.” 

Ina moment she looked at him wildly, as if 
she could not credit her own ears, as if she was 
almost going to scream; then she suddenly 
jumped up, disengaged her hand with paseionate 
force, and stood apart, facing him with flaming 
cheeka, 
~ "What do you mean? Are you madi” ehe 
foolishly asked, in strange, sharp tones. 

**Mad ! certainly not] 1 arm quite in earnest, 
Misa Grant,” returned her suitor, both amazed 
and affronted, ‘ OQoe would think thah I was a 
real luuatic, torjudge by your alarm, bub T am 





perfectly sane, Ihave your father’s good wishes 
and I am very much in earnest.” 

“ My father’s good wishes ! Good Heavens!” 
she ejaculated, her mind in a perfect tumult 
at this unexpected and totally unlooked-for 
dilemma. - 

“ What is the meaning of your agitation, Miss 
Grant? Is there anything so very strange in my 
making you ap offer of my hand? Am [I so 
totaliy unworthy of you?” with an assumed 
humility. 

“Oh, no!” eagerly ; “indeed it is not that” 
(little did she know him), endeavouring to con- 
trol herself, and be equal to the occasion ; “ but, 
oh——'’ 

And a scarlet wave rushed over her cheeks at 
the thought, — 

“What will Hugh say?” 

“Then, may I ask the reason of your refusal— 
if refueal it is to be?” very stiffly. ‘‘Give me a 
sufficient one, Madeline,” now in a would-be 
tender tone. “Tell me it, and put me out of 
my misery, for I loye you.” 

Oh gigantic falsshood! But all the same, he 
was as near to liking her as ib was possible to be 
—this tall pretty girl, standing uoder the lime 
trees, with angry eyes and flushed, averted face, 
and who was by no means so easily won as he 
had supposed. 

"Give me a reason,” he reiterated once 
more, 

As the words left his lips he saw a strange 
change pass over her face—a change that he 
could not understand, It was half a look of fear, 
half a look of contemptuous derision. 

“There is mo reason,” she said, slowly, her 
voice talteriug a little, “beyemd the usual ons 
in sinvilar cases, 1 do not wish to marry you.” 

There was a full moment’s dead asilance as 
Lord Robert digested this unpalatable announce- 
ment,-— 

‘1 do not wish to marry you.” 

It was plain enough, at any rate. 

“And why?” he asked, boldly, after an ap- 
preciable pause. 

There ia @ kind of menace in his eye that 
hardens her, and she answered with the utmost 
calmness, -— 

“ Weill, really, I have never thought about you, 
Lord Robert, in any other light but as a mere 
acquaintance, Asa mere acquaintance [ iike you 
very much, but nothing more.” 

This with aa almost imperceptible shrvg of 
her shoulders, as she turned away to take up her 
parasol, —~ 

" But in time, my dearest Madeline,” he urged 
feverishly. 

“Lord Robert,” she interrupted, quickly, ‘I 
am not your dearest Madeline. Kindly consider 
the subject closed once for all, and remember 
that for the future [| am Mies Grant.” 

She was getting angry, Such persistency was 
downright inence. 

There was 2 long silence following this decisive 
speech, unbroken by any word from the gentle- 
man, He was angry, too, but doggedly resolved 
to have his own way. 

He stood looking at her gloomily as he pulled 
his long, light moustache, and then, seeing that 
she was about te move away, as if to end the 
interview, he exclaimed,— 

“You will change your mind yet, Miss Grant. 
Every woman does. I shall not accept your no 
as final. Remember that I have your father’s 
best wishes, that his heartis as much set upon 
the match as is mine, Think of my absolute de- 
votion, that will be yours for life ; think ’-—this 
was the last stone in the sling, his final coup— 
“that some day not improbably you may bea 
duchess. Doncaster has only one ailing boy. 
The little Marquis has chronic asthma, and is the 
only life that is between meand the itle.” 

“You would bribe me with that, she cried, 
scornfully, “with the chance of the poor child’s 
death as a bait. I hope he may live long, and 
wear his father’s name and title for years and 
years after you and J are both in our graves, Ob, 
Lady Rachel,” with » violent start, “I did not 
see you,” as that lively little matron came trip- 
ping over the grass behind her, secretly fired with 
curiosity as to what this long interview might 
portend, 


"No, he had not proposed, or ab least, he had 
not been accepted,” she remarked cormplaconily 
to herself, 

They both looked angry and put out, They 
had been quarrelling. How delightful ! 

“How deliciously cool and comfortable you 
two look {” she mendaciously ejaculated, “ Thie 
1s quite the nicest place, here under these dear 
old trees,” seating hereelf in Madeline's chair as 
she spoke, with a gesture of utter exhaustion. 
“T have been into the house, but I could not sleep. 
I tried to take forty winke, but I was nearly mad- 
dened by a blue-bottle fly that kept bua, buz, bua, 
and drove we simply wild. Maddie, darling, | sup- 
pose tea will be out here, won't it?” 

Yes,” rejoined Madeline, glad of such an open 
ing. “TU just rn iv and tell them to bring ib 
out, Is must be nearly five o'clock.” 

And in another moment her tall, white figure 
was already half-way up the terrace, and Lady 
Rachel and Lord Robert were alone, 

Both were eager to question the other, of 
course, in a delicate, roundabout way. Lord 
Robert got his query out first. 

Throwing himself suddenly into a wicker-chair 
near Lady Rachel, and crossing his long legs as 
he spoke, with maryellously-nesumed indifference, 
he said, — 

" By Jove, what s handsome girl she is! What 
® walk! what an air! Wonder where she got 
"em, eh? Not from papa,” he added, with a 
curious laugh that little Mr, Grant would not 
have liked to hear. 

“ Her mother was a woman of good old family, 
I believe,” returned Lady Rachel, placidly, ‘* If 
suppose from her.” 

‘Qb, poor and proud, no doubt, and glad to 
mend ber fortunes by marrying that little money- 
grabber,” 

*' Oh, fie, fie, Lord Robert !” exclaimed his com- 
panion, playfully. “ You know you are s great 
favourite of hie!” 

“Oh, am 1?” sarcastically, *” Quite a feather 
in my cap.” he added, with a sneer. 

“ What had happened {” thought brisk little 
Lady Rachel. 

The good gentleman was put out, She shot 
one little sly glance at him from under her eye 
lashes, 

Yes, he looked quite ssvage, and the eyss that 
were following the now distant white figurs 
looked distinctly resentful, 

Hurrah, hurrab, hurrah! She saw it ail, 
and mentally clapped her tiny hands. Whata 
goose she had been not to guess it at once, the 
| moment she saw him, that he had been refused ¢ 

“Tell me, Lady Rachel—you saw a: lot of the 
Grants in town, I want to know something,” 
hitching his chair nearer, 

‘Well, I’m quite at your service,” she an- 
swered, graciously. ‘* What do you wish to 
kuow !” leaning back with folded arms, 

*T want to know if Miss Grant has any hanger- 
on, any lover, anything of that sort up there. 
Of course, she had lots of fellows after her ; but 
did she seem sweet on any of ’em, eh? You 
lookers-on see most of the game, don’t you 
know ?” 

‘* Yes, when there ie any game to gee,” re- 
torted her ladyship, smartly; “but in thie 
case there was none,” 

‘* No one?” be echoed, emphatically. 

‘No one,” she answered, “ positively no one. 
She is not at all one of those young womer 
who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, She 
is not susceptible.” 

“ Moet extraordinary,” muttered Lord Robert 
to himself. “Well, then, ihat settles it, and 
T’ll have another try.” 


oe 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Lorn» Rosert was the more resolved to try 
his luck once more, 

After the next morning’s hia letters 
were of a nature that made him tremble to 
open them, and that fully justified his woret 
apprehensions, 

“Tt was all up!” he said to himself, as he 
| angrily crumpled up two of them ia the privacy 
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of biz own ro ess—unleas he could 
marry plenty-of money down on tl se nail, and 
sucn—oh, yes, it must be soon!” And mean- 
while to heep these savages pea FR alludiag te 
some long safferinz victims—he sat down and 
wrote cil a couple of lotters announcing his 


epproaching wecdicg with a ls of enormous 
fortune, when everything would be promptly 
tled ; all be asked, like Madeline herseli, was 


a little time.’ 

With the morning's effusions rankliog io his 
mind he came across Maddie's papa—they 
happened to have the same beat (not thateMfr. 
Grant could hit « flying haystack)—and trudged 
a couple of miles together side by side, and after 
s few sentences avd long gaps of silence, Lord 
iRvbert aaid ab ruptly,— 

“ Well, Mc. Grant, I'm sorry to tell you that I 
had no luck ye sterd y’ 

“Do you an with Maddie&” exclaimed 
her father, in a 5 tone of angry amazement. 

“Yes, Thad a long talk with her under the 
ime-trees, and she would hardly even listen to 
mé with patience,” 

joox4 Heavens! You don’s say so?” ejacu- 
lated her pareat, in a tone of still greater 
exasperation. “I can hardly believe it She 
rust be out of her senses |” 

“She eeemed to think I was!” returned the 
other, grimly, “She seemed quite terrified at 
the'ideas-bo! ha! ha!” 

"What reason—what reason ¢id she give 
yout” demanded Mr. Grant, now siammerin 
with passion, “A duke’s'son? Was the girl 


insane! Was it not even beyond his fondest 
expectations ’—he was gradually working him 
self up to. a boiling point. “ What’ reason, I 


say i” he almost shouted. 

“None, except that she would not marry me. 
Ghe seemed to think that reason enough,” 

‘Bat I call it no reagon, sir, And you did 
not press ber——ch ¢’ 

“TT di 4, but it wae all no good, She merely 
became very angry. I told her of my devotion, 
of your kind consent, of the probable chance 

that I‘ should one day make her a duchess. The 
dung mérquis is a wretched invalid. It is a 
mere question o/ time.” 

* Well, well, well ?” 

“It was ail no use!" 

‘Bud it shall be of use, I tell you! 
explain that it was my wish 
wish §" 

Yes; but I don’t think it had the smallest 


Did you 
—my part icular 


weigh*,”* returned his paigenion, spitefully, 
mot sorrg-to inflame Mr. Grant's indignation. 
Well, we ‘will see—we will see,” said Mr. 


Grent, now tramping on at a tremendous pace. 
*You leave it to me, Montagu--eh! Just you 


leave it'to me!” 


‘Indeed TI will, sir, and be oniy too happy 
af you can iafluence her. My mind is always 
the same. 1 shall nob change,” which was o 


perfectly sincere statement es long aa Mise 
Grent was the millionaire heiress, 

*Shé will have a good deal of money, you 
know,” proceeded her arabitious parent, “and 
you are not rich—eh }” (very much the reverse) 
“Bat Iilike you ~T like you’ very touch, and I'll 


| Mr. Grant, roughly 


himeelf already free of debt, holding his owu once 
more with the best. 

“The old boy would give them house-room in 
town for the season, of course, and the shooting 
down here and ‘the reat of the year they could 
putin. very comfortably.” 

How quickly do some pe 
the air, 

Lord Robert was thus occupied when they 
came upon their firay covey. 


ople build castles in 


* * * * * 


The next day Mrdeline was sent for by her 
father, 

He felt that he could speak with more cer- 
tainty from the ‘vantage ground of his own 
hearthrug in his own: writing-room, and after 
breakfast was the time he selected for the 
audience. 

He was turning over in his mind what he would 
eay, = the door opened and Madeline ap- 


peared, 

Evidently she had no idea of what was 
awaiting her, for she came up to him, laid her 
hand upon his arm, and gave him an extra morn- 
ing kiss. 

Well, is it about this pienie te Lock Tarbos, 
and ie it to come off or not! That is what you 
want me for, is it not #”’ 

Mr. Grant propped himeelf with his back 
against the mantelpiece and surveyed her criti- 
cally, 

She was certainly a most beautiful creature, 
fully fitted to be a duchess in her fond parent's 
eyes. 

“16 is not about the picnic, Maddie; that 
must. be put off now the dayyhas broker. It’s 
something far more important. Ahem!” clear 
ing his throat, “ what's all this about you asd 
Montegu ¢” 

“Why!” she stammered, colouring 
guiltily, and struck by something pzculiar ia 
nis manner, and wondering what was coming 
next. 

‘“Why?” impatiently, “He tells me that he 
has asked you te marry him, and that you 
refused him, and were eveu quite indignant at the 
idea. Why, indeed?” 

Madeline said nothing, but she begau to feel 
excessively uncomfortable, Her heart commenced 
to Beat rather fast. 

* Well, is ig true |” lic aske 

“Yes, quite true, 
gently. 

“And may I ask why you said no to a 
highly eligible young man, of a station far 
beyond your own, the son of a duke !|—a man, 
young, good-looking, agreeable, and who has 
my warmest approval ia every way? | Come, 


d, sharply. 
father,” she answered, 


j now }” 


“Ido not wish to—to marry,” she returned, 
in a etrange, unvatural voice. 

“What nonsense! what stuff!” exclaimed 
“ What foolery is this you 
talk! You have been behaving like au idiot, 
and, of couree, you must marty some day—you 
are bouxd to, Youasre my beireas, aad I look to 
you to do something decent, and bring me in 
some return for all my money.” 

“Do you particularly wish me to marry Lord 





give you my support.’ 


«Pm sire I'm awfully obliged to you ; but do 








you thinicit could be possible that Miss Grant 
has come attachment elsewhere?” suggested Mr 
Grant’s cli et 

“Not at all possible,” irritably. “Why. she 
waa at school till I came home, You may put | 
bhat out of your head, once for all. She's not 
(wontr yet—a mere girl—and does not know 
her own mind, but I koow mine; and 
ii oe marries to please me shu shail have fifty 
tbs 1i pounds on her wedding d ay, and 
an allowance of five Se aye porp 
ously. ** Lt’s mx b many git Is ix Raxtend hat will 
have that pinned to thei petiioc at ; to speak 
f what she will get at my death, Which will be 

siderable.’ 


ord Robert's heart leapt with joy. This was | 
aven beyond his most eanguine expsctations, and 
Mis: Geant was more precious than ever in his } 
+ 


sigd! 
He would not, could not lose her. He saw | 





Robert?” inquired his unhappy daughier,.now 


j turning deadly pale, 


Ob, if she could enly muster up courage to tell 
the truth! But she dared not—-nob wiih these 
j|fiery little eyes of her father’s looking at ber so 


iffiercely. 


“Yes, and you must and shall marry hia, 
that’s all about it, You can’t afford to fing such 
a chance away.’ 

“ Father, | cannot—I . cannot, indeed,’ she 
whiepered, wriuging her hands together in an 
agony 


© Why ’ ’ he demanded in a hard, dry voice. 
“Why,” pi acces up sores spirit ia her des- 
peration, “should you seek to barter me and 


your money for a title, as if I was aot a living 
creature and had no feeling! I have feeling!” 
she cried, with sudden passion, “and I have a 
heart, but | will never give it to Roberb Montagu, 
and that I swear!’ 

This speech, unexpected, took her parent com- 
pletely aback, She had spoken with sucb staro- 





ling vehemence that he scarcel 
self-poasessed, cool, rather taaguld 
ee imperious * girl, with tre 
sharply-knit brows, aud low, g 
voice was another person 

This girl, with the tragic eyes was se ig 
daughter, his every-day daughter. - 

At last it agaia dimly dawned upow J s mind 
that there was eomething behind it’ 
curious 
secret cause for this unusual behaviour. yi: 

Suddenly gripping ber arm in a vice-like 
as an awful possibility stirred his maddened 
he Sdepevel through his teeth,— 

*© Who ix it }” 

“ Who is who?” she gasped faintly, {°° 

Ah, now—now it was comlng, She trembled 
as if che bad the ague. 

“Who is this other scoundrel, this low. born: 
adveuturer that you are in love with? Is it the 
man you knew at school—some half-fed curate; 
eh? ‘Isit him you want to marry, Madeline, ow 
your oath?” shaking her violently in’ his furious 
excitement ani passion of apprehension, “1s it? 
him you want to marry }”’ he reiterated hoarsely. 

Madeline turned cold and trembled all over, 
but she looked full into her father’s face as he 
repeated, ‘Oo your cath, now, remember, 
Madeline |!” 

And Madelize, with unfalltering voice, sald, 
quite audibly and divtinctly, — 

“No,” 


She spoke the truth: too. Was she not 
married to him already! Ob, if her father only. 
guessed it ! 

She dared not speculate on. the idea. He. 
would be worse, far, worse, far more vivient than: 
she had ever expected, and how) wai she io tell 
bim now ? 

“Father, I have said no,” she. continued, 
tremulousiy, “ Let go my hand ; ; you. hurt me {”’ 

With the utterance of the last. word she broke 
down, she collapsed upon the nearest chair, and 
weot hysterically. 

“What-on earth are you cryiog: for t” he 
demande 1, angrily, “ What I've said aad. whap, 
l've done is fer your good, Take your own time. 
{ don’t want to burry you ; but you must and 
shail marry, aud when Montagu i ia your husband; 
we will all live together.. 1 ll eee to thar. Yom 
ko to no poorer home, .mind you, and you. become, 
a ladyof-sitle, What more can any. gicl. want ? 
Movey—as much as she can spend—a hus 
aud father who hio it off to a T, beth only Seo 
anxious t> please her in every, possible. way > 
rank—-rank and riches, what mbre could you 
have, eh ?” 

“Yes, I know all that,” gasped Madeline, 
makiog # great eifort to master her agitation... 

Bat she must git rid of this incubus, Lord, 
Robert. She must speak now, or never, 

“T know everything you would any,” she pro-, 
ceeded, more quietly, ‘‘ bub. it is out,of the ques- 
tion that I should marry Lord. Robert... L wili 
not allow you to thiak go, nor will I listen to him 
again. I bave said no. once already —-let that, be 
sufficient for him and for you.” 

And then, dreading the conseqtences of this 
rashly courageous speech, ehe got up hastily and) 
hurried out of the room, leaving her father +inai 
sole Possession of the bearth-rug, actually gasp- 
ing for speech, his thin lips opening end shutting 
like a fizh’s mouth that has just been landed, and 
emitting no sound, At Jase be found volce, 

“I don’s care one straw” (he used much; 
stronger language) “for Madeline and. her ,fan-, 
cies—nob one straw; she shall marry hin aw 
eure as my name is Robert Grant, and that’s 
very certain.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mr Grant had a long, long talk with Lord 
Robert the same evening over a cigar in the’ 
privacy of his own «sanctum, and aa they. 
smoked they became very confidential. 

Lord Robert, with such a fortune at atake, 
was resolved to be firm, and to cling to the 


‘heiress with as much foree aod tenacity as the 


traditional octopus; and Mr, Grant, om bis side, 
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was equally determined to ally himself to those 
tempting strawberry leaves. 

Both so fully made up their miuds on 
the subject, and were of such thorough accord 
in the matter, thatid did not seem likely that a 
mere girl like Madeline would have the strength 
of will to stand out against them both, They 
were two to one—a proverbial advantage; and 
they talked, and smoked, and laid their heads 
together, and made their plane very complacently 
—two heads, again, are better m one—and 
they resolved to let ra ath “10 their course, to 
be very cautious, and to wai 

* Everything comes to thoue who know how to 
svait,’ ended Mr, Grant, with a flourish of his 
na ville. 

To this his companion modded a dubious ac-. 
quicscence he was thinking of his crecitors, 
How would they like that motto, and how much 
lovger would they wait? 

“You know she doea,not dislike you. She 
said es much,” said -her father, consolingly, 
‘ft would be just the same if it was any fel- 
low. She has got some.ridiculous idea iato her 
head against marriage.|.She declared she would 
not marry, aud what's more—and this ecores for 
you--she gave me her word and honour that 
there was no one. mean, there is no one ehe 
wisbes to marzy ; #0.it's, @ clear course aud no 
favour, and the heat man wins. And remember, 
Montagu,” said her shrewd, little nt, thnmp- 
ing that gentleman's reluctant shoulder as he 

spoke, “that I back you,.and it’s a good thibg 
to have the, father ond ae money OD your ) 
side.” 

© 15 was,” assented an. Robert, very core’ 
dially. 

Ue was quite alive te his advantages, and 
heartily agreed witb. his backer,in every particular 
except one, and thiswas his advice about wait- 
ing. 

Lord Robert could not, would not, wait ia his 
present precarious condition (financially). Delays 
were dapgerous—excessively dangerous—fata! ! 

A few days wert by very quietly—the calm 
after the storm, Mr. Grant never alluded to his 
daughter's rash epeech, and kissed her and patted 
her on , the shoulder thet.self-sams night as. if 
there neveriad \been that little scene - between 
‘thea in the mérning, He was waiting, , 


Lorth Robert (even in Madeline's opinion, which }, 


was not impartial) admitted that he had behaved 
beautifully ;, he did not hold himeelf too markedly 
aloof, and yet-he never - thruat his. soeiety, upon 
sher;.or ,even Bought to have a word with 
alone, . Be » alsa, was waiting i in his own fashion. 


The,picnig,ta Loch Tarbot was coming of at 
last, and a most beautiful (but deceitful) morning 
emniled upon the, cm lang ag they, set, forth. 


Koons pci waggonabte and, a, dog- 
cart its wake, besides,a cart af, 
“hata gmt had been gent op hours 

revious 

To reasti Loch se a ther had, to cross & line 
a felis, or m hh Tarbot waa a 
long way on eight al salle ut it was 4 place 
to see, 


Everyone visited it, andthe Dubkeatn people 
bby A | Gispoeed to be bebindhand. in matters of 
is kin 
Mr, Monro avd I Réchel. haa ‘the’ ao 
cart to themeelves fide but i Grant hat 
‘secretly resoleed that it “Tit gee be peotbled b | 
bac’ 


another couple co 
Eighteen” long -thites was rediarkibty 
opportunity fora good téted-téte:* Montagu’ 
should never nay that he had not had ‘oppor 
tur ities. ™ 
Just when one party bad reached! the baie 
crest of the fells, and where they. had no ble 
shelter, but a full) five milles before thees of 
bieak exposure, the bypocritical stushine! -van-. 
ished, and Rive way toa | grey mist, whieh: 
icereased-to heavy almost. blinding 
horses, drivera, and Cravetlers, as it swept across. 
the treeless felle, 


By the time the picnic Looe to had arrived at a |. 
of 


fittle ina on the.fax aide: maountaios, close 
to Loch Tarbot, they were al very wet, aud 
nearly all very eroas.:: wit VetOBa 


Miss Max vell’s frizey fringe was now perfectly 


straight, and hanging in dreadful long rats-tails 
down her forehead in a most hideous and meiaa- 
choly style. 

The feathers in her hat were pulp, for the far- 
reaching rain on the top of the fells had beat in 
in all directions, quite defying an ordinary 
umbrella. 

Lady Rachel was in good spirits ; she had sat 
next to a charming companion, aud shared his 
frieze ulster. 

Two or three other ladies were exceedingly 
darap and dishevelled-lookivg, and everyone waa 
glad to accept an invitation to dry themaelves in 
the inn kitchen. 

Streaming cloaks and coate were carried away, 
moist faces and handa were dried, boots and shoes 
were examined, damp garmenta shaken out, and 
people’s appearance generally repaired and 
improved ; and as they sot round the enormous 
inn fire they began once more to be cheerful 
and hilariour, especially as the rain was keeping | 
off, and there was-every chance of a fine after- 
noon, 

Madeline bad worn a homespun waterproof 
coat and cap, and had not suffered in either 
toilet or temper. 

The rain and wiod had given her 4 mosh 
lovely colour, she had been well aloof from her 
blte noir. 

‘Her father was now affection itself, and she 
waa both feeling and looking quice happy, and 
particularly pretty. 

There were three women in the inn kitchen-—¥ 
af old one, i.¢, the , the “ missus,” and a 
aj {girl "—with bare feet, and raw, red arms, who 
was very smart and usefu 

Presently the proud granny, by way of an 
uousual treat, withdrew, and returned with a 
three weeks’ old infant ia her arma, in a blue 
flannel ehawl, with blinking, weak-looking blue 
eyes, 

Its entrance made quite the sensation she had 
looked for among the ladies of the party, and 
“Oh, show it to me!” “Do let me have it!” 
came simultaneously from several quarters, but 
in each case the infant received its new friend 
with a yell, and had to be promptly returned to 
ite admiring and aloring ptauny. 

All hed-tried their,hand wpom the: baby exe mir 
Miss Grant, and Lady Rachel said,— 

“ Now, Maddie, let us seo what way you wauld 
ADAge it, or if you know which end is;upper-, 
most,” snatching io: from. the old waren, ‘and, 
laying itin, Madeline’s arma, 

After. astoria @ col, 

The irritable jnfant was quiet now, avd glared 
) at his new puree in silence ; and Maddie, who, as 

kogmemene precio’ pergon, hushed it, and 
he it, and talked to it in the. most approved 
fashion, the delighted mother and granny okie 
| op with, f gs pf gratified surprise. 

“ My m4 thiss Psy you took such. a young 
Way, ge the old party, “I'd ray,” pausing 


Tas What wi 
| froma corge: 
, kiat, swaying 


gaya | demanded Mr. Grant, 


ries he was, sitting ona bin or 
little legs high above the ground 


s expecting to hear some me a on his daugh- 


idr’s capacity for Going every 
out with it, what would you say 

‘* Pd say,” continued the old woman; ‘boldiy, 
com éhe has guch’a wontlerful knack that for 

certain ‘#he’d had «baby herself,” 

“Phis was not the An te ofépeech that Mr. Grant 
‘had expected, aad he frowned and looked severely 
| displeased,’ whilst the rest of the party set up’a 
sudden buzz of talking to hide this unfortunate 
remark, which ,rouet- make poor Miss Grantfeel 
iquite too dreadfully. uneomfortable—but noose 
noticed, except-the roving-eyod Lord Robert, that 
at this same speech Miss Grant had suddenly 
turned her face towards-the wiudow, and became 
ae red as fire, In vall his life. of five-aud-thiety. 
\yéars he-had never seen anything like it-—never 
—and he made a mental note bed he would net 
forges _ circumstance. | 


peasy well. “Cuma, 


« * 


The eceabcnighons aia and the perty 
from. the inaw.-wore.able to take their dinner on 
the borders of Loch Tarbotafter all. . 

A. overy,.good dinner it was; and after the 
meul and the accompanying champsgue. people's, 





: 











spirits rose, and there was esting, and Cahing 
aud flirting, then an impromp:u ait psy tea, aud 
then the gathering twilight warned them that iy 
was time to betake themselven to the inn, and , 
prepare for their homeward journey. 

As they walked down the road in gangs, Mr, 
(trant found 1 opportunity to speak to his 
daughter ia alow voice,— 

“Maddie, I've arraoged that 
drive you home in the dog-cart.”’ 

* Bub, papa " ghe expostulat ed, 

g Come, no ‘ but pspa’s,’ the. matter is settled 
—there is no more to be said,” he interrupted, 
sharply, moving quickly away a+ he spoke, and 
thus giviag her nv time to argue the matter, 

It was, ay she found later on, quite definitely 
and indisputably settled, and within rag 
she also found herself seated aloft in the high 
red-wheeled dog-cart, with Lord Robert. for her 
companion—her only companion. . 

The waggonette had got a good start, and they 
| bad followed'it for about three miles in almoss 
dead silence, when suddenly the horee they were 
Griviog fell lame—limer and lameryhe became 
every winute, He collapsed to a walk, a crawl, 
a standstill. 

“This is rather a nusiance,” grunted Lord 
Robert, I musi get. down and lead hin, I-ses 
ahouee there,.up that lane; shall we go and 
have this looked to t”” 

There was.no choice, of course, and .Mafeline 
leo alighi@dste eaae the pror avinal, and. walked 
for some Seoureide ot him, and then behind 
the Jog-car/ap this aforesaid lane-—but, sprely it 

sfully a mile from the public read, if nobumore 

w could Lord Robert:hay »discovered it at auch 
a distances? 

[t was: quite: dark.when they got there, and 
the mountain railats had come on sgain, and they 
were both rather wet. 

The farmhouse was a large, two-atoried, sub- 
stantial building, that bad eviden ty seea better 
days; and, after oeing set on by twoor three 
collies, all ‘parking, but, luckily, cone biting, the 
distressed travellers arrived at the front dvor, 
and met with a hospitable welcome. 

Madeline dried her wet cost and dress ab » 
rearing kitehen dre: (forsthasseevnds tine thas 
day), whilst daordRoberswnd dhe farmer wenb:to% 
examine-the: horse, and the farmer's daugater lit 
a: fire and-leid:teaimethe beat perlour, (the state 
apartment) with. its old-fashioned: glass book-. 
cases, bowls of lavender, +framed .samplers, ¥ 
horaehsin furniture aad gauily priate. 

Madeline was nob kept long in ignorascs of 
the causes, ouAs she-sat at: the:fre, pure the 
front of hawidress, Lord Robert cane urcying 
in, and said, — 

1M Lo eautbs tell you any thing pebene kind ar 
vet. is coming and a blacksmith. I see you kawas 
tea, looking witha aquipage, 4 are you not goin, 
to make dty endwoifer mew cup 4l can —_ you 
that Lam both wet.and colds” « « 

And, nothing doubticg, Madeline whi teaj 
bemoaned: the poor horse, the wet weather, a1 
wondered how far the others had got by this 
time,.and whem theyicould start) - 

“T'll soon tell you that,” ssid her companién, 
looking)atshia Watch ;-' those intn-masd: be here 
pow. [il be hackdiregthg:’: 

Batehe did: net veturu for na hour, whi labs 
Maddie sae watching : the: clock | with~feverisir 
puxiey: and becoming every instant more anti 
more impatient! At.last he eusersdyand threw 
down hivowed -hatuwith a =. - welbasucieds 
impatience, and sadder 

“Tes ana wink: ‘bare-sefrightfnt hit of bad luck 
—-the horsevwon’t:;be.able torpatwhis foot tothe 
ground for a wephpasilt wee tavst etay here fie 
the night,” iw wanes 

Adi this: Madeline's. teaghctons were at: oneee 
aroused, Thie. wast not-theidirst time she buel 
been. compelled» ito stay out, iag.we are — 
andva -barnt childedreads thefire.. The forme 
occasion had given her Hugh:Gipn fora husband: 
andiehe did not» i it-me, she-told hersdif 
forcibly ehe did nov, « But: this:was a: plot-~ 
she. felt it--he saweit dn iLord. Rubert’s cal, 
triumphant eye—-» splat: toivecuce-her for aiwife. 
& second time-—a plobite — her manele ‘ 
atany rate, 

She waa mentally im: ornas absence, AO bem: 


Montagu ie to 
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* THAT I CA? 


father she was afraid, and with reason 
years of rule over African negroes and Mexican 
half-breeds had made him ruthless and despotic ; 
he brocked, in his own home, no resistance : 
his will was law. But of crafty Lord Robert 


she had no fear, and would show him that she 


ad the i 
fac 

“Has the farmer no horse {’ 
a tove of forced composure, but 
Hutter in her throat. 

“None,” he returned, with 
smile. 

“Ts it too far to walk?” she asked, pointedly 

“Thirteen miles, with every prospect of 
losing ourselves on the hills, and falling over a 
precipice.” 

“And what is to 
defiantly. 

“We must remain here till to-morrow, that’s 


one on tant, aud defy hi 


she asked 
with a little 


a scarcely veiled 


be done?” 


she aske< 


“If we do—if we both do, Lord Robert, 
you know what the consequences will be. Can 
you not return to the little Inn! Ib is not 
very far--for-—for otherwise I’m afraid people 
will talk.” 

‘Three miles in the rain, this pitch-dark 
night—not even to oblige you, my dear Miss 
Grant!” And now, throwing off the mask 
completely, “As to people talking about our 
taying here together [ ask nothing better, J 
only hope they will,” significantly. 

On thearing this, Madeline, who had hitherto 
9een “standing, oow suddenly sank down in a 
chair beside the table, and, leaning her elbows 
on the table, rested ber head upon her hande, 
and,’ looking across at him with a white and 
acornfal face, exclaimed,— 

“You wretch | And I suppose you think that 
after this | must marry you; ” 

“Not a doubt of it, my beautiful Madeline,” 
he rejoined, composedly lighting a cigar, aa he 
maoved over the chimmey-piece, and leant hic 
back against it with his coat-tails under bis 
arms. No need to study appearances now, 





u to his | 


NOT MARRY YOU OR ANYONE 1s, 


Long | the game was in his hands. She was as good 


jas his wife this moment--at least, he thought 
80, 

| “And it and deeply-laid 
oe Was— 


was all a plot 
j echeme?” she asked, breathing hard. 
| was my father a party to it?” 

| “Your father settled about the drive, my dear, 
and his heart is bent on the match. He yearns 
for the day when he cam speak of his daughter 
‘Lady Montagu.’ That day may be sooner than 
he thinks, eh?” with a laugh. “But as to the 
rest of the business, it was my own clever, original 

idea. 

“TY lamed the horse before he left the inn 
stable. That was the reason I went away so early 
from our charming companions on the leke. I 
| bribed Joe Stuart, the groom, to be taken ill. I 
| managed it all, and I flatter myself that I have 
— it rather neatly—eh, my dearest Made- 
line 

‘You see you are to be my Madeline, after 
all. i'm generally right!” with intolerable 
exultation. 

“YT wonder you dare to talk like this,” sha 
said, rising slowly. “ Even supposing 1 ever ba- 
eame your wife do you wish me to hate and 
despise you!" looking at him with eyes dark 
and dilated with anger, but without a trace of 
fear. 

“Eh? Upon my word, Maddie, you are un- 
common handsome, even without the gilding. 
You will look well in your Court train and 
diamonds, and you'll forget my little swse al! 
right in the coming by-and-by, won’t you, my 
beauty ” now suddenly putting down his cigar 
and as suddenly putting his arm round her 
waist. 

But he received a violent pueh for his pains 
that sent him reeling against the old glasa cup- 
board in @ manner that caused the top of it to 
rock to-and-fro in a most alarming fashion. 

“Keep off!” she cried; “don’t attempt to 
| touch me. Look here,” suddenly seizing » table- 

knife, “ Ah,” seeing hia face blauch, ‘* you are 








BROAUSH I AM MARRIED 
































crgapy!” SAID MADELINR. 


afraid of that, you coward! And now, do you 
imagine that I shall marry you? I shall not!” 

“You have no choice, you——” 

"Yes, I have,” she interrupted. ‘‘I have no 
choice in another form, You remember once 
asking me for the reason that I would not marry 
you, that Sunday under the lime trees?” : 

* Yes,” he growled, eyeing her angrily ; “yee, 
and you gave me none, I’ve not forgotten 
that.” ; 

“You shall have that reason now,” she said ; 
“better late than never. But first,” reachiny, 
still knife in hand, for a book on a small side-tabie 
in the window, “here is a Bible. You must swear 
on this, I suppose euch an oath will bind ever 
9 with a glance of unutterable scorn, “ to 

cep Day reason secret ?” 

‘Secret! Why ehould 1?” he stammered, 
tern in pieces between curlesity, auger, and 
admiration, for excitement had lent a new colour 
to her cheek, 2 new fire to her eye, and a little 
soupoon of fear, 

Because, as you said to me just now, you have 
ne device ; hear it or not, you can never marry 
me—but you will have a certain satisfaction in 
knowing the reason why.” 

Here, then,” he grumbled, “ hand it over, 1’! 
do it,” and, taking the old Bible in his hands, he 
muttered, as he kissed it, “I swear by this oath 
to keep your secret! Now,” quickly raising his 
head, “ what is it? Let us have this wonderful 
reason of yours?” 

“ Listen, then,” she said, standing before him 
at the opposite side of the table. ‘ Now,” hold- 
ing the knife with ita blade downwards and 
resting on the table, “the reason that I cannot 
marry you or anyone fs, because J am married 


already /” 
(To be continued.) 








Masonry smeared: with ,boiling tar ia thue 
made impervious to water. ; 
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‘the result of bis meeting with Dorothy, 
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POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Jocetyn Avena did not feel at all satisfied at 
Try as 
he would he could not divest himself of the ‘idea 
that danger threatened the fair young heiress of 
Peyton Royal. 

The young artist was a keen observer, and 
knew something of his fellow-creatures, To 
him it was impossible, after seeing Dorothy's 
face as she spoke to her so-called lover, to 
doubt that she hated Mr. Dolby with all 
her beart while the look in the man’s eyes when 
be claimed her ae his betrothed told pretty plainly 
that though love had nothing to do with his 
wooing he did not intend to renounce his prize, 

Jocelyn did nob attempt to sketch that after- 
noon, Fer once his art had no attraction for him, 
he tried to piece out the.complete story from the 
fragments which had been made known to him, 
and he found it hard work, 

* Of course Miss Peyton is very pretty, and has 

a vast fortune,which would explain Dolby’s makioug 
up to her; bus Miss Lester’s attitude in the 
affair I can’t make out. She looks the last 
woman in the world to be romantic. Why 
should she approve a marriage which most people 
would consider distinctly “beneath her niece? 
Nay, she does more than approve the match, she 
is making it! 
, Granting that she detests the other branch of 
the family, and wants Miss Peyton to mary 
young to cut poor old Dick off from every chance 
of Peyton Royal why should she fix on Mr. Dolby, 
& mere nobody, when she had only to introduce 
the young lady ly to the great world and 
plenty of eligible suitors would appear ? 

Jocelyn was mo nearer the solution of the 
problem when dinner appeared. Mra. Bates 
waited on him herself. The landlady wa still a 
youngish woman, and always attended to her 





guests personally, In preference to engagivg 4 
flighty waitress, 

“Mr. Dolby has come back, sir,” she volun 
teered in the intervals of “waiting.” ‘‘ They 
ray Miss Lester sent for him; anyway, ehe tele- 
graphed to him last night, and came down 
quite early to-day.” 

“She seems fond of his society,” remarked 
Avenal. “I wonder she doesn’t engage him as 
her private secretary, or something of that sort.” 

“ Well, you see it’s not far to London, sir, and 
he can run down whenever she wants him.” 

* Then Mr. Dolby lives in London }” asked the 
artist, a sudden thought striking him. 

“IT never heard where he lives, sir. He be- 
longs tothe “ Scribblers’ Club,” for I’ve seen the 
name on bis letters time after time when he was 
here, and J thought what a queer thing ft must 
be; but, then, gentlemen don’t live at their 
clube,” 

That night’s post carried a letter from Avenal 
to a certain Bertram Leigh, who had been at 
schoo! with him, and remained hie close friend 
ever since. 


** Dear Op CHar,— 

“I know that among other noble insti- 
tutions you belong to the Scribblers’ Club. Can 
you give me any information about a certain 
Lovel Dolby, who ie—I believe—-a fellow member 
of yours, a man of about thirty, dark and de- 
cidedly good-looking, but with an expression I 
don’t like? J can’t explain particulars now ; but 
I have good reason for wanting to find out some- 
thing about bim. 

“Yours always, 
“ JOCRIXYN AVENAL,” 


He hardly knew what he expected Bertram to 
say. He told himself a dozen times after the 
letter had started that it was an act of fally to 
have written it. What busicesg of his was it to 
inquire into the character of Dorothy Peyton’s 


future husband? Why, thefellow might turn 


VIOLET MADE A PRETTY PICTURE AS SHE MOVED AMONG THE FLOWER-BEDS, 









] out to be a pal of Leigh’s, in which case the latter 
| would rather resent the inquiries, : 

Indeed, Bertram Leigh had the reputation of 
being a very careless person, and the worst corre 
spondeat in the world, so that Jocelyn would 
not have been very much surprised if no answer 
had come to his letter. 

One came, however, before he had begun 
expect it. It was Wednesday when ho wrote, 
aud the reply arrived by tbe last post on Thurv- 
day. Bertram must have answered by return of 
post, 


te 


" My Dear AvenaL,— 

“Tf you are about to have any dealings 
with Lovel Dolby let me repeat the celebrated 
advice Punch once gave to those about to marry 
— Don't} 

“Tcan’t prove anything against him, but | 
have an uncomfortable sort of feeling that he 
‘does not run straight.’ He has belonged to this 
club for over three years, and when he first 
joined was the very tadly paid sub-editor of a 
not too reapectable paper. 

“He gave vp that berth eightcen months ago, 
and no one seems to know, what he has done 
since. He says be writes; but | never saw any 
of his productions. Anyway, about the time he 
left. the paper he seemed to come into a pot of 
money. Before then he was desperately hard up, 
since he bas blossomed out into quite « swell in 
mild way. Oue or two of our fellowes have nick- 
named him the Sphinx, because he is so mys 
terious. We have even wondered if he was « 
professional gambler ors swell mobsman. Where 





ever he does get his money from he does not xet 
it'from home, for his father was a surgeon in a 
very second rate practice—not even au Mt), 
“ T am afraid this ig not what you want to know, 
but it is the best I can do for you. 
* Ever yours, 
"RB. E,.” 


Jocalyn did not like the letter. Its whole teuor 





confirmed his own prejudice against Dolby, anc 
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La 
vet teld him nothing tangible; gave a > definite 
ground on which he could warn Sir Charlies 
Peytos of Lis niece’s danger. He read the note a | his scrutiny. 
second Lirac, and then a coincidence struck him. 
Mra. Bates bad said Miss Lester “picked Mr. 
Dolby up broad e year and a-halfago’;” this date 
exactly agreed with his sadden change of fortune; } last. 
there could not bs the slightest doubt there was 
a connection between the iwo. 
Aad the first idea which occurred to Jocelyn 
was not particularly complimeatary to Miss | dispersed. 
Lester. Oould she, as a young girl, have been 


decoyed fate an unsuitable marriage which her 
relations ‘chose to set aside on the ground that 
she was under age (Avens!'s legal knowledge was 
not extensive, but he imagined such things could 
be) ; could Luvel Dolby be the issue of that mar- 
riage? Ov, again, if Lhe union had been irregular, 
might there not be soma flaw io it which made 
Janet Leater really no wife at all aud obliged her 
to hide hor sou in obscurity ? He might have been 
placed at nurse, and her relations have reported 


bim dead! Jocelyn pictured the sudden meeting 
abroad between the mother and the unowned son, 
and worked out his theory with an ingenuity 
which would have rivalled that of a writer of 
romance, 

* Miss Lester could hardly suddenly adopt a 
young nu 2an,! he thought, “The only way ahe could 

“take up’ Dolby y sould be as o puitor to her 


niece. She makes him a good allowance and 
iutencs him to marry pretty Miss Peyton. It’s 
rather bard on the heiress, poor little thing! but, 
depend upon it, that’s it.” 

But though Jocelyn honestly tried to put the 
whole affair out of his head he could not quite 
succeed, 

Dorothy Peyton's face haunted him, and try 
as he woul oe the memory of those two dreams 


about her returned to him continually. 
“T really b had better leave this place, ” he told 
himself. “ T can do her no good by staying ; if she 


had meant to let 
would have written, 
wall, I havo waited 


me appeal to Sir Charles she 
She eaid ‘ wait three days ; 
It was on Wednesday that 


’ 


{ met her in the Matching-road and this fs | 


Satutday. It’s too late to be off to-night, but 
I'll start fo: London the fret thing on Monday.” 

“Have you heard the newa, sir?” asked Mrs. 
Bates, as che brought in his dinner. ~““ We're to 
have a wedding at Peyton Royal. Miss Dorothy’s 
engaged to Mr, Dolby after ali!” 

ho told yout” he exclaimed, quickly. “ Is 
it quite settled?” 

“Tt was Miss l’ortescue, sir, the Vicar’s daughter. 
She says Miss Lester and Mr, Dolby cailed this 
morhbing to tell them the netvs, It’s to be 6 very 
short engagement, so that the young ‘couple 
may be back from the honeymoon in time’ for 
Chrietmas. It’s upset us above a bit, Mr. 
Aven.!, Bates and I can’t bear to, think that 
in a few weeks’ time Mr, Dolby is to be our 
landlord,” 

“And did Miss Peyton call at the Vicarage, 
also?” ‘ 

“No, sir; Mies Dorothy’s laid up with @ bad 
cold, and won't be out for avother day or two.” 

Jocelyn Avenal went to church on Sunday 
coorning ; he knew he was not to éxpect to sé 
the bride-elect, buf he thought it probable Miss 
Lester and the fianeé would be present, aod he 
was not mistaken, ‘They sailed up the aisle some 
five minutes after the service had begun, ad 
every eye was fixed on them. The lady looked 
grave and dignified, not jubilant or triumphant; 
indeed, there waa a hard expression on her face, 
ae though she had just passed through some 
bitter struggle. Dolby, however, looked auda- 
ciously cheerfal, as though he felt extremely 
satiefied with himself and things in genéral. 

Jocelyn thought of the sweet, gitlish face he 
had last seen iv the shady country lane. Heé 
seemed to hear again the scornful words,—* You 
can tell my aunt what you please, provided thst 
you add just this, that nothing in the world will 
induce me to become your wife.” That had 
been Dorothy's decision on Wednesday; by what 
process had it been changed in three short 
days ? 

It was customary at Peyton Royal (as in many 
another country village) for the “quality” to 
leave church frst. Jocelyn Avenal gazed steadily 





at Miss Lester and ber escort as they walked past 
his pew, and he knew that they felt and resented 


The rest of the congregation filed out, but 
Jocelyn (though he certainly might have claseed 
himself with the quality) stayed till the very 


The old clerk stood ready to close the door as 
he passed through it, and when he found himself 
in the porch nearly all the congregation had 


But not quite ; an old lady ina black silk dress 
and long black mantle stood in the porch stooping 
as though her shoelace demanded attention and 
by her aititude quite preventing Jocelyn’s exit, 

She looked up quickly with a bow of apology,” 
and then he saw that she did siot look like out" 
of the county wagnates, but @ kind of diguified 
farnily retainer. 

She put out her hand. “Avenal much discoa- 
corted at this mark of good-wili supposed it was 
& local custom to shake hand¥ with etrangers; 
he would not have hurt her feelings for the 
world, so be grasped the offered hand promptly to 
find in bis own o tiny scrap of paper, while the 
stranger was walking rapidly out of sight. 

He did not attempt to pursue her, he was too 
bewildered. He#tood there in the porch with 
his back to the churchyard and quickly unfolded 
the tiny note. Thers was ao envelope, ib was not 
even ordivary writing paper, but a fragment 
which had eviden ‘ly pe ‘torn from'a sheet’of 
cartridge paper, such aie used to line the Inside of 
drawers and cupboards, There was only one word 
and that was written iv a miserably cramped dnd 
shaky hand,— 

** Help | ' 

Avena! hurried through the churchyard in the 
hope of catehing the woman who had given him 
the note, but she was so fur shead he knew it 
was impossible 

“Whois that’” he inquired of the old clerk 
who had juet hobbled up to him. 

“Mrs, Gibson, sir, the housekeeper up at the 


| Hall. She’s been there nigh on filty years, and | 


does a power of good when anyone’s ill. e 

“ Fifty years ! That's along term of service.” 

“To: be,” admitted the clerk. “I mind her 
going there firat, well, as a bit of o nurseniaid, 

ady Peytou—Miss Dorothy's grandmother, 
you “knowtook ‘a great fancy to her, sir, and 
when the young gentlemen went to school, made 
her her own maid. ‘Then she married the butler 
aud go her whole life, so to say, has been ‘spent 
with the family.’ 

“And is her husband alive now of 4 

* Surely, eir, and’ batler still ; 
deal of Mr, Gibson up at the house.” 

Jocelyn Avenal walked back to the White Horse 
in a state of perplexity ; it seemeil to him ‘that 
he had met’ with nothing bat surprises sincs he 
first came to this pretty rural spot. He bad been 
drawn, through no act of his ows, into the secrets 
of the ‘Peytons, and now poor Dorothy had taken 
himrat bis word and appealed to him for help. 

He had miejudgéd’ her after all. She had not 
feebly changed her mind and rashly avs in to 
her aunt’s mandate. ' It was strange that Jocelyn 
never for a momént doubted that the note came 
from Dorothy, just as the moment he received it 
he felt certain that the announcement of the 
agreement was premature, and had been made 
solely to compromise the poor little heiress and 
induce her to yield to her aunt’s wishes. 

Help!” 

It was a little word, but it meant a great deal. 
Jocelyn Avenal was more than willlog to redeem 
his promise and give Dorothy any help in his 
power, but if only her note had been more ex- 
vlicit is would have made his task far easier, 

On one point his mind was made up; to-morrow 
he would go to Kiug’s Ashton and seek an inter- 
view with Sir Charles Peyton ; but first of all he 
ought to see Dorothy and find out, if posaible, 
how things hadgone with her since their meeting. 

If only he cou!d get to see the housekeeper at 
Peyton Royal there was little doubt she would be 
able to help him to an audience with her young 
lady, or to give him a réauméof recent events, 
but how could he see Mrs, Gibson ? 

If ke presented himself at Peyton Royal would 


hoy think a 





not Mise Lester recognize him } 


ies ta a aia ek 


He must trust someone, and he decided to trust 
Mrs, Bates. 

There were two things led him to choose her as 

a confederate ; she had known and loved D 
Peyton asa child, and she did not like 
Dolby. 

A kind of Sabbath stillness’ had settled down 
upoa the White Horse; the landlord had taken 
his children for a walk, Mrs. Bates sat in the bar- 
parlour nodding drowsily over the Christian 
Times, and to believe she was not asleep. 
She started guiltily as Avenal ebtered, 

“Did you y bir} Tm main sorry, but I 
never heard the 

“# I did not ring, Mre. Bates. I have just looked 
ip on you here because I want you to do me a 
favour. { fancy you are a woman who can keep 
® secret. 

“T've kept one or two in my time, sir, and I 
know how to hold my tongue.” 

“T am leaving here, as you know, to-morrow, 
but before I Ee I must see Mies Peyton,” ; 

“Law, sir,” and Mre. Bates started up with 
the interest all true wonien fee! in a love affair. 
* You don’t mean to say now that you and Misa 
Doroths--——~” 

Jocelyn felt himeelf blushing likes git 

** Miss Dorcthy and I are not lovers, Mra. 
Bates,” he epelee very decidedly, but the land- 
lady kept to her owa opinion ;.“ but I happen to 
know some of hor relations, and I promised her 
if she wished it to tell them that Mias Lester 
was trying to force her into an t with 
Lovel Dolby ; before I speak to Sir Charles I 
should like to have a few words with hia niece.” 

You'll never be let see her, sir,” ‘eae La good 
woman, dogmaticall “Tf Mis 
the young lady to take that black, oolien 
Dolby, she’l!l not be letting her have anything te 
do with the likes of you.” 

The stress on the last word was flattering, but 
Avenal hardly noticed the compliment. 

“1t struck me Mrs. Gibson might manage to 
get me a few words with her young lady.” 

“Well, air, if anyone could manage it she 
might, and now I come to think of it they dine 
at eight on Sundays, and if Miss Dorothy” 8 not 
at table that would be the best time.” . | 

“Coulda’t you give me an errand to Mrs. 
Gibson?” demanded’ Avenal, “so that the rest 
of the bousehold th h my, " vieit was to her?” 

** Well,” said the landlady reflectively, “she 

did ask me to save her a score of eggs, for their 
fowls up thers dén't lay*as mine do ; but there, 
the likes of ‘you"would never carry a asker.” 

* Only try me; Mra. Batex.”~' ~ 

Lord Dashleigh’s grandson was not in the habit 
of carrying ‘baskets, and of all. uneomfortable 
things to ‘transport eggs are perbaps the: worst. 
Jocelyn distinctly heard them rattle as he tarned 
in at the lodge gates, and had a -vague certainty 
that very few the score would be usable when 
they reached Mrs. Gibson. 

He had timed his arrival well. Bighs was 
striking when he tang’ at the aide ree aud 
asked for the housekeeper. 

"IT have. brought some eggs ont so meteace 
from Mrs, Bates,” he said; epeakia 
he’ could, and hoping that his sailor 
linen coat. would conceal hie. identity,, 

The butler and footman were in the dining- 
room, the cook. and ber sotellites busy, with the 
dinner, the upper servants enjeying the evening 
air, and so a very youthfui scullery maid xeceived 
Ayenal, and conducted him to Mrs. Gibson’s own 
parlour, where he found the housekeeper inditing 
a letter, 

He waited till the door had closed on them, 
then he eaid, gently, - 

“Tam Jocelyn Avenal; to whom y ou brought a 
letter this morning, Mrs. Gibson,” 

“Dear heart alive, sir, I was just trying to 
write to you.” 

“TI want you to let me cee Miss Peyton | 

“Tcan't, sir, I wish T could. [ve not set 
eyes on Mics D. srothy siace Thursday.” 

Jocelyn looked troubled. 

“T entreat you to tell me everything,” he said 


f Sone white 


very gravely. “i assure you that your young 
lady trusted me.” 
“Ay, sir. I knowit. Miss Dorothy told me 


bereelt’ on Wednesday you'd offered to fetch Sir 
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Charies here, and I only wish, Mr. Avenal, you'd 
have done it thea there.” , 

“ ” 

“T can’t tell you mach, sir, Miss Dorothy 
told me that beraunt, wanted her to marry Mr, 
D.lby, and that she'd never do it while she lived, 
She said you'd offered to help her, and she asked 
me if worst cate to worst, ant Miss Lester was 
soangry with her she'd notlet her gooutand about 
as usual if 1’dlet you know, and J promised.” 

* And then?” asked Avenal, to whom the old 
lady's slow epeech waa torture, 

* Oa Friday, sir, Mias Lester told me my young 
lady was not well; she'd a feverish sort of cold. 
She didn’t know what it might turn to, and she'd 
nurse ber herself, and not iet us servants go to 
her for fear of infection ; but if you'd believe me, 
Me, Jocelyn Avenal, I’d.nothought of harm. Misa 
Lester always Aad mureed. her niece in iliness, and 
}took. it. as..quite- naturel; besides. she sent for 
the doctor, and he called it a feverish ..cold, but. 
said ib might-turn to something else, On; Satur- 
day. we heard of the engagement and then I felt 
teoubled. Lp was euch.a strange time to give it 
out jast when Miss Dorothy waa ill I waited 
tilthey weresat diumer, and then I crept up- 


staire,. She'd been moved from. her,own .room ta.}, 


one opening out-of Mies Lester’s, that she might 
watch her at night...The door batween , was 
locked. It gave, mea.tura, sir, for... thought if 
Miss Dorothy. were ill it was.e, strange sort of 
thing to lock ber up. by herself away. from, auy- 
one who could help her. .I rapped, on the door 


with my knuckles, and. said, ‘Miss. Dorothy, 


dear, are you. better. to-night ? but there came 20 


answer. J waited a bit and then I went acrosa | 


the landing softly and gob the key out of another 
door to see if it would open that locked. one— 
and sure enough it did.” ,, P| ; , 

“But you eaid you had not seen Miss Pey- 
ton.” 

‘And I haven’t, sir. She was not there, and 
the bed had not been slept in.” 

** But where is she?” 

“ Heaven only knows, air! There was no trace 
of her there; but on the floor, not. far from the 
hed, I picked up. little crumpled bal! of paper. 
1 smoothed it-out as well as I.could... And. well, 
six, you know the rest, for that waa, the note I 
gave you, thie morning.” f 

“ Then. Miss Peyton did not send it.” 

.. ‘"Sbe meant it for you,sir. I teil you the lacs 
time IT saw her she made me promise. to come to 
you if she needed help.” 

“ And you. have told na.onei ” ‘ 

‘*No one, Lkeptit from.my husbaud. Yow 
see, sir, he has to see Miss Lester continually, gud 
be coulda’t take her orders quietly and civilly as 
a decent eervant should if ke knew what I know, 
{ made up my mind I'd goto church and give 
you the note there. If you'd not been at church 
i should have gone on to tlie White Horse.” 

‘It’s tog late: to act to-night, I shall drive 
over to Sit Charles Peyton's the. first, thing to- 
morrow. 

Mrs, Gibson trembled frou head to foot, 

“i've served three generations of the family, 
sir, ond thia ia.the fret ticoe there's been,a mys- 
tery ab Peyton Royal.” 

’ "Miss Peyton must have left .the house,”\enid 
weal, quickly, “or been sent away by her 
BURT 


_ ‘How could she leave it, sir? .She.was ill on 
Friday, 20 ili that. the doctor @aid he ‘did nob 
snow what ib might turn,to.’ How could she 
run away ? besides, poor dear young lady, where 
was there for her to run to} .Asto Miss Lester's 
sendiog her .away, she’s. mot had the car- 
‘lage out ence Thureday,. and it’s too far 
‘rom Matching for her to walk to the station.” 

“‘ My good soul!’’ said Avenal, kindly, “only 
tell me what you fear. You'll feel betver for speak- 
tug of your terror to someone, and I may. be 
able to see light ia the myetery. Anyway, all 
you say is safe with me.” ; 

Mrs, Gibson looked carefally round the room, 
almost as though she feared the walls had ears to 
hear her secret opinion and betray it; then she 
anid ja a low distiact tone,-— 
aM, thing Mis Lester hae shut up my young 

ady, and means to keep her a prisoner until she 
consents to marry Mr, Dolby.” 


did not happeo at the closa of the nineteent 


Tt was.on Avedal's lips to cty. that such t 
‘century ; but then there cs before him the 


‘memory of his dream, Of Dorothy's pale, wasted 


face, the warrow prison-like room, and the bread 
and water. With that picture baanting him 
how could he reprove Mrs, Gibson for the extra- 
ordinary suspicion she had just,confided to him ? 


CHAPTER XU. 


family, leaving for London by the last train. He 
assured hig mother it was absolutely necessary 
he should be at the office in good time on Mon- 
day morning, and that nothing upset him so, 
much as breakfasting at an unearthly hour and 
travelling by rail before the world was sired. ~ 

Dick almost envied his brother his calm, Carl 
went about ag unconcerned as though. no terrible 
danger hung over his head, Careless and non-, 
chalant, a BS he did not realise his position, 
or, pan having used for years to shunt 
his difficulties on to Dick’s shoulders, he regarded 
the confiding his flight to Dick as a certain, 
method of relief. Anyway, he was as cheerfal 
and light-hearted (a tly) as though no dark 
shadow had loomed, on, hia future, He even 
amused his mother by drawing fagey pictures of 
the heiress, and declaring , that it was. to be 
hoped Doronby.was not. given to flirting, as Mr. 
Dalby losked quite capable of. playing the réle of 
Othello, Then he played with Lulu, and pro- 
mised that spoilt child to buy her a doll as big as 
herself the. next time he came- home, Dick 
looked on in.amazewent., How could, Carl, take 
things lightly .. Why, Ae. had passed a sleepleas 
night, and had a racking headache just from the 
simple strain oa his merves produced by his 
brother's story, yet the culprit himself seemed 
quite ab ease. 

" Dear Carl has such high spirits,” said Lady 
Peyton, wheu they had watvhed him start for the 
station in the trap, driven by his father, for Dick 
had shirked the office of charioteer ; perhaps he 


shrank from another /e-d-téfe with Carl just 


et, 
" "Carl has such high spirite,” repeated the 
happy mother, “it ia quite delightful to have 
him at home,” , 

, She turned away then with Lulu, and Violet 
Nairn, left aloue with Dick, suddenly discovered 
that his face was white as. death, ‘ 

“T auvafraid your head is worse, Mr, Peyton,” 
~ raid gently, “can I get you anything for 
itt’. Aare ; 

He sighed; ao heavily that Vicleb began to fear 
eomething beside a headache asiled him, 

“No, thank you,. Mies Nairn,” he answered 
kindly; “I. only..want quiet. JI think Carl's 
high spirits are a trifle fatiguing when one is not 
in the cue for. them.” ,.,. 

Violet remembered, the money-lender'’s remark, 
“the brother is about as bad as they make em.” 

From the first moment of sesing Carl she had 
felt an, aversion for. him, and sho was full of 
honest girlish indignation that, Lady, Peyton 
should extol him a}.the oxpense of her good, 
considerate eldest.son. . But. ib was hardly, her 
place. to abuse, hia brother to Richard, aad.so 
she said simply, — ; ‘ 

“ Yes ; I have often thought so, and « headache 
is so depressing.” 

“ Miss. Nairn,” said Dick suddeuly, “do you 
remember where I saw youfirst }”’ ‘ 

* Perfectly. .._ I thought it very kind of you not 
to mention it te Lady Peyton ; she might have 
misjudged me, and-——-” 

f It is not worth a thank you. Lam-going.to 
ask you todo mes fayovr, Miss Nairn. You 
know the man we saw in Triton-street }”’ 

* Mr, Nathan?” 

“Yea... Cam you remember which days he iz 
there? I know that twico a week he attends 
at a branch office in the city.” 

“He is in Triton-streen every day except ' 
Tuesdey and Friday,” 
“ Ah, then I must go and sce him to-morrow. 


Cant Peytor apent Sunday in the bosom of his } 


moke it absolutely neceseary that I should see 
‘Nathan af once, I must run up to town 
to-morrow, I hopé my parents will think that I 
am going on business for the doctor.” 

Violet shuddered, 

“ Mr, Nathan was very kind to us, but I feel a 
dread of the place. Must you really go to 
him ¢” 

“T must. Not for my.own sake, Miss Nairn, 
but for another's. I can’t let a heavy trouble 
fall.on my father and mother without at least an 
effort to save them.” 

« Violet was quick to understand, 

“And he could be gay and light-hearted 
while he. had brought such a thing upon ‘you. 
How cruelly unjust it seems,” said Violet, with 
true feminine partisanship. 

“Ib is hia nature,” said Dick, who had now 
pulled himself ether, and recovered his 


|generous way of jadging pe. **1 don’t 


ybelieve he can help is, aud to tell you the 
truth, Miss Nairn, Carl has always considered 
that all I can do for him is only bis just right, 
aud a poor atonement for the greav injury J 
caused him by presuming to enter tho worid'a 
year or so before he did,” 

** But ts that an injury to him?” 

“He thinks so, Some day, if [ eurvive my 
father, I shall. be Sir Richard Peyton, and Carl 
would dearly like a handle to his name. Fate 
;has_ been rather contrary, for I ‘care nothing 
about a title which, I shall probably be too poor 
to use, while Carl would revel in it,” 

When Sir Charles came back everyone hal 
gone to bed except his wife; she looked graver 
than usual he thought. 

_“ Anything the matter, dear?” 

“ Nothing much, T am only a little puzzled, 
Charley. .Do you think Dick can be jealous of 

Carl?” 

“No, I am sure he couldn’t,” said Sir Charles, 
who was not quite so blind as Lady Peyton, 
“Dick’s too moble fo be jealous of anyone. 
Besides, he knows perfectly that if we seem to 
make much of Carl on his occasional visits it is 
Dick himself we lean on when we wanb @ son's 
help.” . 

“They used to be so fond of each other,” said 
the mother anxiously ; ‘bub lately they have 
grown apart, and Dick is so good and steady 
himeelf he may be just a little hard on Carl's 
faults,” 

**) am afraid those faults will do the lad a lod 
of harm,” said Sir Charles thoughtfully, “ I had 
& letter from his chief nob long ago begging mc 
to try and rouse him to greater industry. 1 have 
doue my best, but the boy only laughs, and says 
the offics shouldn't expect perfection for a 
hundred and eighty pounds a year,” 

“It is not much,” said the mother quickly. 

“Why, Cara, we kept house on very little more 
when there were two or three children to provide 
for. And I have paid Carl’s debts more than 
ence, while I know Dick lends him a _helpiug 
hand, If there was a fortune waiting for him it 
wouldn’t matter so much; bui you see unless he 
puts his shoulder to the wheel he won’s rise any 
higher in the office ; and you kuow, Cara, I can’t 
leave him a shillicg,” 

It was perfectly true. His " half-pay ". died 
with him, and the thousand a-year which came 
to Lady Peyton with the Hut was not ia her 
power, The old uncle who left it her Lad decreed 
that the house and one-half the income should 
go to her eldest son, while the other half should 
be divided between her daughtera, The will had 
been made some fifteen years before, and was not 
the result of any prejudice against Carl, but of 2 
desire first that Dick should not be Sir Richard 
Peyton of nowhere, and next that the girls should 
have at least a small portion, A just and con- 
sidorate will; but Lady Peyton had always thought 
it hard on her second son. 

** Carl is young,” she said, cheerfuily, “ he will 
grow steadier when he is older.” 

Sir Charles wished he would begin, He knew 
nothing of Carl's present embarrassment, but he 
had a vague feeling that his afairs were not quite 
straight; besides, without being mercenary, he 
could not help looking ahead. He could see. ux 





We have shared one secret, Miss Nairn, J am 





going to trust you with another, Circumstances | 


chance of promotion for Carl unless he worked 
hard or married an heiress, After the experience 
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of hie own eugagement to Janet Lester he hardly 
liked to hope for the last alternative. 

Dick was not at breakfast, which excited no 

mmeni as, if he had apy case to discuss with 
Dr. Gresham, be often took that meal with his 
colleague, Violet Nairn heped privately that bis 
head was better ; the others had quite forgotten 
his ailment of yesterday, aad only supposed he 
was at the doctor's. 

“Breakfast was over when the servant brought 
in & messege,— 

"Mr, Peyton had been obliged to go to London, 
but hoped to be back to dinner.’ 

“How very inconsiderate of Dr, Greaham,” 
asid Lady Peyton, “ nob to let Dick know soeuer 
that be wanted him to go to London. Why, if J 
had known of it I could have given him a list of 
several things I want in town.” 

Violet decided Mr, Peyton had been wise in the 
maoner of his going. With such an errand before 


him asa call in Triton-street he certainly did nob 
want alone liet of commissions for his mother at 
the West Lad. 


“Ob, my dear, Dick iv no hand at shopping,” 
eald Sir Charles ; “you'd better run up yourself 
for a few hours some day, while the weather keeps 
so fine. You can take Mies Nairn as a com- 
panion, ray litele Lulu and I can take care of each 
other for the day.” 

I really think I will,” said Lady Peyton 
“ Are you fond of shopping, Miss Nairn }” 

“Tam very fond of looking at pretty things,” 
replied Violet ; “ but I don’t know much about 
fashionable shops.” 

Lulu had a holiday; that much-indulged 
damsel was always having holidays on the most | 
trifling pretexts; to-day, however, there wag, | 
what Lula thought, a serious reason, ahe had cut 
ope of her fingers rather badly, and of course 
could not hold either pen or pencil, Soon after 
breakfast she started with her mother in the 
pony carriage for a drive. Sir Charles retired to 
write letters, aud Violet, to wliese care the flower- 

sses had been made over, armed herself with a 
basket and @ pair of scissors and went to make 
a raid’ on the garden preparatory to adorning the 
sitting-roome 

She was very pretty this little nursery gover- 
ue had looked pretty that August day 


nees ; 


when we caw her first in Triton-street, Oakley; aod 
she was prettier now because the most pressing of 
or auxieies had been removed ; her fathersvas 


better ; that was the greatest boon of all. Taen 

- ® . i 
Mr, Nathan had been paid up to date, and had 
wreed that if the final instalment of the loan 


were not ready the time he might, possibly, 
wait till Violet could squeeze ip out of her salary. 
This wae a priceless boon, 

Last of all, the Hut was a perfect realm of 


heauty after the close, ugly little house in a 
Brixton side ctreet, while the Peytons were so 
kind and considerate that living with them was 
plearant work, To the sorely-tasked eldest 
daughter of a large poverty-stricken family it 
wae an immense relict to feel herself in no wise 
responsible for the punctuality of meals, for 
obtaining the materials for the same, or cooking 
them; to know that the rings at the fron)-door 


did not mean an immediate demand for money, } 


and that the postman’s knock was not to be 
dreaded for the same reason, 

All this meant such a wonderful change for 
poor little Violet it was not strenge that already 
her face had grown brighter aud her eyes were 
fast losing their wistful, anxious expreasion, 

She made a pretty picture as she moved among 
the flower-beds, Ler dress of plain blue linen, 
trimmed with white embroidery, just suiting 
her slender figure, while the shady garden hat 
did not hide her clear creamy complexion and big 
velvety eyes. 

Jocelyn Avenal, turning in at the gate (be had 
left his horse at the inn), and seeing this pretty 
damsel picking flowers, not unnaturally teok her 
for one of the daughters of the house. He knew 
that his friend Dick had three sisters, Of course, 
this was one of them. 

I beg your pardon,” he said, lifting his hat, 
shall I find your brother at home, Miss Peyton, 
J am most anxious to see bia?" 

Violet blushed crimson, and locked 
than ever, 


prettier 


“I am nob Miss Peyton,” she said, simply, 
“and there is no one at home bat Sir Charles,” 

“ My business is really with him,” said Avena); 
“but I know his eldest son so well I had meant 
to ask him to introduce me to his father.” 

“That is Sir Charles coming towards us now,” 
said Violet, and with an instinctive feeling that 
the stranger’s errand was no ordiuary one she 
went back to her flowers. 

“You do net know me,” began the visitor, 
frankly, to Sir Charles ; “but I am a friend of 
your son’s, and he may have mentioned my name 
—-Jocelyn Avenal.” 

“ Avenal,” repeated Sir Charles, heartily, ‘‘ of 
course, Dick bas spoken of you often, He's 
talked of bringing you here lote of times, and I 
am very glad you have found your way without 
him, though as ill luck would have it he’s had 
to go up to town to-day ; but my wife will be de- 
lighted to see you, and if you don’t mind putting 
up with the old folks I hope you'll spend the day 
with us.” 

“Tf should be most happy ; but, Sir Charles, I 
have come to you on most painful business. I 
mentioned my name and my friendship with Dick 
only in the hope that if you had heard of me 
from him you would at least grant me a patient 
hearing, strange avd incredulous as I know my 
tale wil] appear to you.” 

Sir Charles grew very grave. 

“ Look here, Mr, Avenal, I can stand anything 
better than suspense. Do you bring me bad 
news of my son, Carl?” 

‘' Certainly not. I understood that he was 
staying at Mr, Fortescue’s, but I have never met 
him,” 

“Sir Charles, come indoors,” 

He led the way to the drawing-room cheerfully 
enough, Af first he had feared some sad revela- 
tion of Carl’s misdeeds, but that dread set at 
rest, he had ne 4m 

“1 mush begin by telling you I have been stay- 
ing at the White Horse Inu,” said Jocelyn, “and 
obtained permission from your niece, Miss Pey- 
ton, to make some sketches in her grounds. I 
met her quite by accident, and we talked a little. 
Eoough to show me plainly she was unbappy. 
Then her auot, Miss Lester, came up, and re 
iug us together accused me of trying to steal 
Miss Peyton's affections, I can’t tell you ali she 
said, but I assure you, Sir Charles, I was never 
so insulted in my life,’ 

“IT can quite believe it,” was the prompt re- 
ply ; ‘from my recollections of Miss Lester I 
can well believe ber manner was most aggres- 
eive; but Mr, Avenul, I don’t suppose you came 
| here to complain to me of her rudeness,” 
| ‘No, I came to you as Dorothy Peyton’s 
next of kin to beseech you to go to her aseist- 
ance at once, for I am certain she is in peril.” 

“ My dear sir,” and Charles Peyton laughed 
heartily, “you are making an extraordinary 
blunder, I have reason to know that my niece, 
Dorothy, needs no help or protection from me, 
seeing she is jusb engaged to the mau of her 
choice, who is even now a guest at Peyton 
| Royal.” 
| © A man she hates and fears, Whom I myself 

heard her assure that no persuasion in the world 
would induce her to marry him.” 
| Sir Charles looked amazed. 
“You are cure of your facts!” 

“ Perfectly. The engagement was announced 
by Mies Lester on Saturday ; but nob a creature 
at Peyton Royal has seer your niece since Thurs- 
dey. She was supposed to be ill, and was re- 
moved toa rcom within her aunt's, that Miss 
Lester might nurse her. Mra, Gibson, an old 
retainer of the family, forced her way into this 
room on Saturday night, while dinner was going 
on downstairs, and found no trace of her young 
lady. Yesterday she appealed to me for help. 
This note was picked up by her in the room 
where Miss Peyton is known to have been on 
Friday.” 

Sir Charles looked gravely at the crumpled 





epar. 

“| Gibson nursed me and my brother as chil 
dreu,”’ be said, slowly ; “she ie devoted to our 
family. If she cent you here, Mr. Aveual, I can 
only think that Dorothy is indeed in grave 
danger,” : 








"She begged me to come here and implore 
you to present yourself at Peyton Roya) at once, 
She says you ai{\ the only person in the world 
who can insist upon Mies Lester's producing the 








heiress.” 
(7c be continued.) 
EVA’s LOVE. 
—i0i— 
OHAPTER IX. 
Uw¥REPRESHED, wan, and weary, Eva arose the 
following morning. She forced herself to ewallow 


a cup of coffee and to eat an egg—very different 
from the fresh, dainty food of her country home 
—then made inquiries as to how she should find 
the address she had selected from the paper the 
evening before. 

Not knowing where she had obtained it, and 
impressed by her beauty as well as the 
of the place indicated, the obsequious clerk sug- 
gested a cab. 

She erdered it, and was driven to the number 
and street. Jt was a magnificent residence, and 
Eva shuddered slightly as she remembered that 
other one she entered the evening before ; 
but she never faltered in her purpose. 

“Your card, please,” the man who answered 
her sutamons at the door, said pompously. 

“T have no card with me,” she answered, 
steadying her voice by the power of her pride, 
“T came in answer to an advertisement for a 
nursery governess,” 

‘Ob, I see. Will you walk in?” 

She was shown into a small reception-room at 
the end of the hall, and emiled slightly as she 
observed the grand drawing-room and sumptuous 
reception-rooms which she was not permitted to 
enter. 

The servant left her there, but returned after 
a time, requestiog that she would follow him 
to ‘‘ madame’s boudoir.” 

Of country origin as she was, one might have 
thought the lavish display of wealth would have 
startled Eva. Bub not se; it seemed to calm 
her; and with a dignity that was almost 
stately the little country lass followed the 
pompous servant into “ madame’s bondoir.” 

Eva stepped inside the door, and beg 
hasty glance over the apartment and its 
occu pant. "La 

She was half sitting, half q 
luxcrioue couch, braced up by hose 

illows, ~~~ del 
' She wore a gown of blue crepe, which, 
even with the died hair, could nob conceal the 
tracings of age which time had left about-her 
eyes. 

"She was painfully stout, her crimson cheeks, 
which needed no rouge to give them colour, 
hanging curiously over her short throat. 

The looseness of her gown made her appear 
even fatter, aud one hand, dimpled, witbout 
beauty, heavily jewelled, held a lorgnette to 
her eyos, through which double-barreled inetru- 
ment of imagined aristocracy ahe regarded Eva. 

“You called about the position of nursery 
governess }”’ she said, after a prolonged stare, 
her voice subdued and drawling, but too 
evidently assumed, 

“Yes, madame,” answered Eva, quietly, 
while even the woman herself must have 
observed the difference, 

‘© Will you—be seated ?” 

She waved her hand grandly, as if she were 


2 oe 





' a princess honouring 4 serf, and Eva took the 


chair she indicated. 

“ How is it that you did not apply when the 
advertisement was first inserted?” she in 
quired, 

“T only saw it last night in a paper I picked 
up by chance.” 

“Oh, I see. Ib must have been three days 
old, I have had—hundreds of applicants, but— 
such ill-bred creatures—to evidently of the 
bourgeoise. You speak French ?” 

* Yes, madame.” 

“* Let me hear you,” 
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Eva coloured, 
“ What shall I say, madame }” 
She replied by a question in that language 
with an accent so extraordinary that Eve could 
contro! a amile; but she replied in the 
aweet, pure French her grandmother had taught 
her, and her interlocutor was apparently 


** You play }” ehe questioned. 

“ Fairly well, madame,” 

“J shall hear you by-and-bye. You have 
references from your last place, I suppose }” 

Eva flushed 

It was almost what her grandmother had said 
when engaging 4 servant. — 

“T have never been a governess, madame. 
The necessity has only just come into my life,” 
the child answered, choking back the hot tearr 
that would rise to = “ My grandmother, 
with whom I have lived since the death of my 
father, has just died, leaving me alone in the 
world.” 

“ And you have no friends ¢” 

“ Not one.” 

“So muoh the better i” exclaimed the woman 
heartlessly. ‘There will be no followers. What 
salary do you expect #” 

“ What are you willing to give, madame?” 

“ Well, of course, as it is your first position, 
you will not be worth so much as if you were 
experienced. You understand that,” 

“T understand, madame.” 

“Tt is a great thing that I am doing for you te 
take you in at all with no references, my 
husband will be horrified if he finds it out; but 
you will help me to prevent that, I will give you 
five pounds a month and board, ‘You agree? 

** Certainly, madame,” 

‘Then come and let me hear you play. If I 
am satisfied with that, you can come at once,” 

She arose, and once more Eva could scarcely 
restfain a smile as the short, broad creature 
waddlad befors her in the ridiculous blue gown 
with its billows of t lace. 

She led the way downstairs to the music-room 
—e superbly appointed « b—and Eva 
glanced about her with a of some satia- 
faction greatly at variance with the grief and 
bitterness in her heart. 

‘Tt won’t beso bad,” she murmured to herself. 
“Atleast I shall be allowed to have this room 

She was not in the least embarrassed. On the 
contrary her perfect aplomb seemed rather to 
upset the vulgar equanimity of her hostess. 

Nevertheless, the woman of nearly twenty 
stone in weight seated herself grandly, spread 
out her diaphanous draperies, and pointed to a 
superb Steinway concert grand which 
invitingly open. ¥ 

It was the firat one Eva had ever seen, but she 
was too well-bred to reveal astonishment, She 
sat down and ran her fingers over it with infinite 
delight, the dreamy softness of the tone appeal- 
ing to her even more strong!y than its wonderful 
volume and breadth of sound, : 

She was not a brilliant musician, bub the 
delicacy of her touch, the refinement of expres- 
sion, the dainty, spirituelle meaning she drew 
from the ivory keys, would have delighted the 
soul of a musician, 

She wandered dreamily through # nocturne of 
Chopin's, playing it as if her very soul were 
inepiriog the melody, regretting herself when it 
came to anend; aud yet, when she turned upon 
the stool she observed an expression of dissatis- 
panes almost of irritation, upon the woman’s 

ace, 

“T must say I’m disappointed in your music,” 
she exclaimed, fretfully. “1 don’t like feeling 
as if Thad been at a funeral, f£ like something 
brn lots of dash and style in it—plenty of 

nig 

And suiting the action to the word, she sent 
her fat, chubby, heavily-jewelled fingers flying 
through the sir with a rapidity that would have 
startled Paderewski himeelf, her body swaying to 
‘every movement. 

Eva could scarcely conceal her amusement.. 

“Tm very sorry,” she said, when the soundless 
performance was completed, “ but I’m afraid thet 
tyle is not in my line,” 





“Then I don’t think—” the woman began, 
shaking her head, 

But an interruption came from the direction 
of the long conservatory that ran down one side 
of the house. 

It was a sharp, querulous voice that spoke, its 
possessor not visible from where Eva sat, but 
she knew from the quality of the voice that its 
owner was ofa different stamp from its female 


progenitor. 

“ Mother, the young lady plays charmingly. I 
have never heard greater sweetness of expression 
or more refinement of touch. [ wish you would 
ask her to play something more—the ‘ Serenade’ 
of Schubert, or the ‘Impromptu’ of Chopin. 
She is absolutely original, which is something 
marvellous iu this day and generation.’’ 

The querulo::s tone had changed after the first 
sentence. It had grown soft and sweet, and 
tender as a pleading child’s, and then at the end 
had altered egain to cynical contempt. 

The woman looked a trifle uneasy, discomposed, 
then turned to Eva. 

Wig you play what my eon requested |" she 


And with new interest io her task Eva com- 
lied, feeling the sympathy of that unseea 

liatener as we feel the touch of unseen hands 
across the valley of Death. 

There was not a sound from the conservatory 
when she had finished, not ever a murmured 
“Thank you,” but she seemed to understand 
that she bad already found a friend in the new 
life—a friend in that sharp, invisible voice upon 
which she could lean, and somehow she was not 
in the least surprised when the woman before 
her said, quietly, — 

“Tr suppose you can come to-morrow ae 

** Yes,” Eva answered. 

“Very well. Thereis my card. What is your 
name?” 

There was a little flush upon Eva's cheeks, but 
she answered, lightly,— 

“ Eva Brook.” 


CHAPTER X. 


For the remainder of the day Eva busied her- 
self in purchasing what articles of apparel she 
would need in her new life—a requirement which 
she seemed intuitively to understand. 

She had but little money, but the manager's 
wife at the hotel helped her to spend it judi- 
cfously, and there was sufficient. 

She had made a sort of confidant of the man- 
ager’s wife, in so far as telling ber of her grand- 
mother’s death and the necessity for immediate 
employment, acd the young matron laughed 
when she saw the small amount remaining in the 
sadly depleted purse, 

“Tf you should not get on with this family to 
whom you are going, you will be in rather a hard 
position,” she said, good-saturediy. “ There is 
nothing that makes us so sweet-tempered under 
such trials as will come to yeu as necessity. But 
if the worst happens come back to me, You will 
let me know how you get on #” 

“T have not so many friends that I can afford 
to lose you,” Eva auswered, her eyes gleaming 
brightly with unshed tears. 

They kissed each other good-bye upon the 
street, the manager's wife taking ber within 
eight of her new “ home.” 

A servaut showed her to her room, and once 
more Eva smiled as she glanced about her, it 
was such an odd contrast to the rest of the 
house, 

It was small and stuffy. A tiny iron bed was 
in one corner, There were some odd chairs, 
rather the worse for wear, ® cheap bureau, a 
cheaper wash-stand, on which was a gaudily 
decorated washing: set. 

There was no bric-a-brac of any kind, buta 
cheap nickelalarm-clock stood in the centre of the 
high mantel-shelf, But in the middle of the 
room ona emall table was an exquisite vase filled 
with white roses, the most perfect iva had ever 
seen, and she had lived among flowers all 
her life. 

Intuitively she knew from whence they had 
come, and she buried her lovely face in them, 





inhaling their dainty perfume with almost rever- 
ential delight, 

“ A friend in my new life,” she murmured, “ A 
friend who sends me thie sweet message of wel- 
come, Heaven bas not deserted me after all.’ 

Upon the table beside the vase were the latest 
maegagines with their pages cut, and opening the 
window she sat down to read, realising that for 
there first few days she must not give herself 
time to think. 

She had not long to wait, however, when a 
maid knocked upon the door, 

‘Mrs, Anstruther’s compliments, Miss Brook, 
she said, politely, “and would you like to come 
to the nursery to meet the children ?” 

Fiva aroge at once and followed the maid to the 
large airy room upon the same floor as her own, 
and away from the membere of the family. 

She would have burst out laughing had 
is nop been rather pitiful to her, as ashe 


en > 

Mrs. Anstruther was there dressed for dinner, 
her fat shoulders rising {nm folds above the pale 
pink of her décollette gown, her neck clasped by a 
string of diamonds that were almost concealed 
by the billows of flesh. 

Upon one chair was a little girl of seven or 
eight, dressed in green chiffon, her pale goid hal 
curled so exactly as to almost create mirth, he: 
littie hands folded, her big blue eyes wide with 
expectancy. 

Upon another was a podgy boy, exactly like 
bis mother, dressed in a Fauntleroy style that 
became him as little as it would the clowa in a 
circua, 

“How do you do, Miss Brook?” said Mrs, 
Anstruther, etiffly. “I knew you would be 
anxious to see your little charges, and so I sent 
for you at once. This is Miss Gladys Anstruther, 
and Master Philip, twins, though I fancy you 
would not have suspected ft. The other 
governesse: have always taken dinner with the 
children in the school-room, Shall you wish to 
do that, or ehould you prefer dining with the 
family, when there is no company ¢” 

She was breathing heavily afier the long 
speech. 

Eva smiled, 

“In the school-room, I think, madame,” she 
answered, indifferently, 

“Very well. But you will come to the music- 
room for an hour to-night. Mr. Anstruther and 
my daughter will wieh to bear you play.” 

“ Whenever you wish, madame.” 

It was almost nine o'clock, snd the children 
had been put to bed before the summons canice 
for Eva to go to the music-room. 

She smoothed her hair and went down at 
once. 

Her new duties had brought a fush to her 
face which was exceedingly becomivg, and she 
had never appeared s0 ow beaytiful as 
when she stood there, so oddly in contrast with 
her surrovadinugs. 

Her plain but tasteful gown did vot blend 
with the pink and diamonds worn by Mrs, 
Anstruther, and there was present a young 
miniature of the mother—a young girl of twenty 
perhaps, dowdy, over-dressed, with crimped hair 
and faded eyes—and then [va looked beyond 
her. 

A man was leaning on the end of the mantel- 
shelf, tall, graceful, distingué—a man of the 
world from the tips of his patent leather boots 
to the top of his closely-cropped, we!l.shaped 
head—a handsome, déhonaire man, with a 
caressing gleam iu his violet eyes that had been 
the undoing of more than one woman. 

And Eva atarted and barely saved hervelf from 
losing her self-control when her employer intro- 
duced them. 

‘* Miss Brook——-my husband, Mr. Anstruther,” 

She glanced up at him. 

There was a half-quizzical, half-bitter smile on 
his face, and she knew that he had read her 
surprise, and hated hereelf for it, 

“My wife tells me that you have cast your 
lot ameng us, and we wished to bid you welcome, 
Mise Brook,” he said, taking her hand for just a 
moment. ‘ Won't you sit down, and let ue get 
somewhat acquainted before you play? It is so 
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like putting one on exhibition, and that must be 
intensely trying.” 

How pleasant it wags to find someone of refine- 
ment and cultivativoa in this household in which 
she would be forced to live, . But why-—-why had 
Ralph Anstruther married that coarse, vulgar 
woman! Eva was not svificient'y a woman of 
ihe werld to find an answer to her owa query. 

“ You area Londoner by birth?” Anstruther 
asked during the conversation. 

“No,” she answered; “I am Hampshire by 
birth, and lived in London only for a few years. 
Then my father died, and since I have lived in 
the couptry with my grandmother until—her 
death,” 

The sweet voice broke, buh Mra. 
laughed sbrilly, 

“JT told you nob to Jeb Mr, Anstruther know 
you had no recommendations,” she exclaimed, 
vulgarly, “and you have betrayed it the firet 
thing.” 

iva glanced up at him deprecatingly, and 
obeerved the flush of annoyance that shadowed 
his handsome face. 

“ bliss Brook carries her recommendation ”— 
with contemptuous emphasis upon the word—-"' in 
her personality.” 

“Dad, is not Miss Brook going to play for 


Anstruther 


us } 

The interruption came from the conservatory 
again in the same sharp, querulous tone that Eva 
had heard before, and with a feeling of pleasure 
she arose at once and went to the piano, 

She did not ask what they would like. She 
knew perfectly what he would wieh her to play— 
that unseen person in the conservatory, the sym- 
pathy eatablished between theron was already so 
perfect, 

Her pretty fiogers wandered over. the keya 
eoothing!y, dreamily, and after time ahe became 
conscious that Missy Anstruther had left the room 
and Mra, Anstruther was soundly sleeping, 

She smiled as she glanced up at Ralph 
Austruther, who stood beside her at the piano. 

"Tam afraid my wife and daughter are nob 
good judges of really beautiful music, but my son 
ls, Wiil youcome and meet him? He is so sen- 
sitive that he would never come to you. My 
greatest surprise is that he even jot you hear the 
sound of his voice. We shall have to beard him 
in hia den.” 

He offered bis arm, and Eva placed the tips 
of her fiogers upon it. He led her to the con- 
servatory, 

Tn the centre of it, surrounded by the loveliest 
flowers, was an invalid’s chair, and io it a young 
mav, pale, haggard, bis lips and brow drawn with 
suffering, but singularly handsome, for all that. 
in health he would have been a reproduction of 
hie stalwart father, but his eyes contracted with 
pein as he glanced up. 

“TY have taken the liberty of bringiog Miss 
Brook to you, Jack,” Mr, Austruther said, 
gently, his eyes lighted up with an_ expression 
Eva had not seen iu them before, ‘‘My son, 
Jack Anstruther,” 

3ut almost before the uame had been spoken 
the strong, lithe young girl bent over the invalid’s 
chair. 

*T owe you so much already,” she said, gantly, 
“that I feel we do nod need an introduction. 
Without the sound of your voice yesterday, and 
its encouragement, I should have failed miser- 
ably. And I am sure there was a message in 

” 


? 


mv-— 

Hie looked up et her, hushing her by the glance 

“You have to thank me for nothing, Miss 
Brook. I, you for everything. Will you play 
for me rometimes, when theres is nothing else 
demanding your attention ?” 

The wistfulness of his tone touched her. 

“That will be my recreation,” she answered, 
gently. 

Mr, Anstruther got her a chair, and the three 
sat there talking until Mra. Aastruther aroused 
herself from her slumbers and carried Eva away, 
leaving father and son alone, 

They eat in silence for a few minutes, then Mr. 
Anstruther, senior, said, quietly, — 

"An pasociation with a lovely creature like 





like you, Jack. I’m afraid your mother has nob 
done a wise thing to bring her here.” 

The finely cut lip curled scornfally. 

“Do you think I am such a fool as that?” 
the young man exclaimed, bitterly, ‘Am I to’ 
be denied every pleasure on Heaven's. earth 
because Lam acripple? You need not fear. If 
I am idiot enough to lose my heart I shall. nob be 
fool enough to lose my head, and Misa Brook,will 
never know, But I was thinkipg——” 

What 1” 

“What a. superb head hers would be for the 
Madonna for which Gerald Railton has 4 en 
looking. I wonder if I could persuade her-to:sin ? 

“You might try.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


“ Morngr |” 

“ Yes, my dear,” 

The darkly-coloured head was not even. lifted, 
the eyes were still eagerly pernsing the lines of a 
gaudily-bound volume, but the book was. luid 
aside at the next remark from the dutiful 

ughter. 

‘You are a greater fool than even I tock you 
to be,” 

There was no resentment in Mrs, Anatruther's 
expression, scarcely even surprise, bat only a 
faint interest to know in what way she had dia- 
pleased, 

She was so accustomed to that sort of speech. 
from her daughter that ite insolence did not 
appeal to her at ali. 

“Why !” she questioned, almost indifferently. 

“You have brought that girl into this house, 
and you could not have introduced a more 
dangerous element if you had searched the 
world over.” 

“ You mean the nursery governess ¢” 

‘*T mean Eva Brook, who looks about as much 
like a nursery governess as Aphrodite would like 
a housemaid,” 

"I wish you’d talk plain English, Olga,” said 
Mrs. Anstrather fretfully. “I don’t know any- 
thing about Aphrodite. What fault have you to 
find with Miss Brook ?” 

“ Simply this, since you insisb upon having it 
withowt circumlocution. Unless you find an 
excuse for getting rid of that girl ab once you 
will spoil my every chance in life,” 

“Still, I don’t understand,” 

“Then you must be blind or crazy. Beside 
Eva Brook I look like an extremely dowdy milk- 
maid,” 

“Olgat” 

“Tt is quite true, and here ia the privacy of 
your own room we can affora to speak plain 
truths occasionally. I am nop such an idiot 
that I cannot see at a glance exactly my posi- 
tion.” 

“Olga, you are mad!” her mother fumed. 
“She can’t be compared with you. Look at her 
colourless face and thin figure. Why, she is 
shaped like a fence-rail.” 

O}ga’s lips curled slightly. 

‘*T€ you are so blind to your own and my 
defects I am not,” she said bitterly, “Even 
fence-raila are preferable to meal sacks tied in 
the middle, But it is nob true, Eva Brook is 
of the form that artists rave over. Her face is 
perfection, and her complexion the finest I ever 
saw. There are few prettier girls in the world 
than she—none that I have ever seen, and I have 
sense enough to know that I simply act as -a foil 
for her. If you insish upon keeping her here 
you will regret it.” 

“Nousense, With your money—— 

“Pooh! Money caunot purchase the busband 
I desire,” 

‘You mean—— 

"YT mean Perey Railton. I don’t mind con- 
fessing vo you, His father told Jack to-day that 
Percy had returned from that sojourn in the 
country, where he went for hig health. Of course 
he will cal! and Y 

“We'll keep Miss Srook out of the way if you 
are afraid of her,” 

For a moment Olga Anstruther’s eyes flashed 
dangerously, then a scornful amile ployed across 


” 





that will be a daogerous thing for a young fellow | her lips. 





“You refase, then, to send her away t” she 
asked, rising, and standing before her mother. 

**Of course I do, for any such ridiculous 
reason as that, Your father and Jeck are both 
pleased with her, and complimented me upon 
securing 80 well-bred avd cultivated a y 
person for the education of the childreh.’’ 

The scornful smile deepened, ey 

“My stepfather and his son ‘are no doubt 
delighted with your selection,’ Olga’ sneered, 
** for alresdy your busband has found in her the 
congenia! spirit which neither his wife nor. his 
stepdaughter can supply, aud your hunchback 
stepson, who rules this house as if he were its 
master, is already in love with her, -Your 
husband—who sold himself to you for money— 
did not go to his club either last night or the 
night before, but sat in the music-room with the 
nureery governess until after eleven o’cluck. He 
has resurrected bis violin, which he has not 
touched since the first year you were married, 
and plays duets wiih the nursery go 
while his son has had his invalid’s chair rol 
out of the conservatory for the firat time since 
he has been a member of this family, You may 
be content to sit quietly by and eee yourself 
robbed of the husband whom you bought with 
your gold if you wish, but I warn you now that 
if stie comes between Percy Railion and me I 
shall know how to take my revenge.” 

Olga Anstruther (who bad adopted the meme 
of her stepfather since her mother’s marriage, 
because she dieliked the name of Perkins), left | 
the room with what would have been stately 
dignity had she been taller and less fat. 

Mrs, Anstruther hesitated a moment, then 
picked up her book sgain. But eomehow. the 
tale had lost its charm. 

There was nothing piquant in the utterances 
of Molly Bawn, and over the pege another 
sentence danced that. shut the sense of the 
printed ones from her mind. 

"You may be content to sit. quietly by and 
eee yourself robbed of your husband, whom you 
bought with your gold, if you wish.” 

Tt was quite true. She Aad bought him, and 
no one knew that better than herzelf. She 
remembered vividly the words he had spoken 
when he asked her to be hia wife, 

“T shail nob pretend to have any of the 
romantic folly of youth, Mrs, Perkins,” he bai 
said very gently. “We have both pussed that 
age. I buried my heart in the grave of Jack’s 
mother. Ishould not tell you this were I not 
sure that you are too sensible a woman to bear 
resentment toward the dead. I can giv2 you a 
life uninfluenced by any living being, exceps. my 
son, @ name absolutely untarnished and a 
position in society which your wealth. should 
demand, Do you think the exchange a fair 
one” 

The reply she had given waa evidenced by the 
birth of Gladys and Philip two years later. 

But Ralph Anstruther had lost his fortune 
owing to a collapse in the ori Market. He 
might have borne his poverty if he had bad but 
himeelf to consider ; but there was Jack-—poor, 
helpless Jack—the idol of his father’s heart, He 
could not eee him suffer. 

And then, a year after his marriagé to the 
widow of Josiah Perkias, came the information 
that he and Jack had been left an enormous 
fortune jointly, through the death of an uncie, 
raaking Ralph Anstruther’s sacrifice a useless 
one ; but his wife was never allowed to auspect 
that he would have acted differently had 
the fortune fallen before that marriage had been 
consummated, 

He had treated her always with the moet 
absolute respect, and she was not a woman of 
sufficiently fac feeling to observe the absence of 
real affection. If anyone had asked her, she 
would have declared in all honesty of intention 
that he loved her devotedly, True, he spent his 
time at the clab or with Jack ; but Jack was an 
invalid, and all men wend to their clubs, 

But now,— 

“You may be content to eit quietly by and see 
yourself robbed of your husband,” 

Was there any danger of that } 

Her husband had remained away from the clab 
for two consecutive evenings, He had got our 
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the old violin, and she had slept peacefully while 
he played cuets with the nursery governess. 

For the frat time in all her lifoa wave of hot, 
tushulent jealousy rolled over her, She had been 
200 egotistical to think that anyone could be her 
superior, until comehow her daughter's words had 
enlightened Ler ss to her true position. 

She flung her book aside and arose ; a mad idea 
crossed her mind that she should find her 
husband in the school-room. | 

As stealthily as her weight would admit she 
wenb up the stairs, through the halls, and flung 
open the door of the school-room abruptly. 

Eva looked up in eurprise, almost alarm, 

Gladys—~less tidy and much more winsome than 
she bad appeared at the time of Eva’s arrival— 
was seated upon the lap of her governess, her 
curly head lesuing ageinst Eva's shoulder. The 
boy, Philip, was sitting im the front of them. 

Giadys was the counterpart of her father, 
while  ilip—poor little atom-—-possessed the 
crimson, podgy cheeks and faded eyes of his 
motier. 

It was enough, although the jealous woman 
felt a pang of disappointment that she had not 
found her husband there. 

‘Miss Brook,” she said, sternly, “Ido not 
approve of coddling children, You will kindly 
put Miss Gladys upon the seat beside Master 
Philip, where she belongs, and confive yourself 
to teaching them their lessons.” 

Eva looked up at her in amazement 

‘* You can’t mean that you object to the child's 
eitting upon my knee!” she exclaimed, hurt and 
mortified. 

“I do mean just that. You are hired to 
instruct them, not to pet them, though I might 
say her, a8 you don’t seem to be wasting much of 
your surplus affection on Master Philip.” 

There was a 6 sarcasm in the words, 
which Eva could not understand ; but before she 
could demand an explanation Mra; Austrather 
had vanished, 

“She could take Gladys on her lap because she 
looks like my husband,” the angry woman panted, 
as she descended the etaire. “I've got my eyes 
opaned before it is too late. If Ralph Austruther 
remains away from the club to-night she goes to- 
morrow |” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Tam afraid we make too great demands upon 
your time and patience, Miss Brook. With the 
children to teach during the day, and Jack and 
me to amuae in the evening, your duties will 
grow too heavy, and you will desert us.” 

Ralph Anstruther, looking almost boyish in 
spite of his five-and-forty years, and singularly 
haudsome, advanced and took the haud of the 
little nursery governess as she entered the music- 
room ; but itwas beyond him, to the young, 
haggard face in the invalid’s chair, that Eva's 
eyes wandered, her own filled with a pity which 
she well concealed behind their frank friendli- 
ness, 

“This is my recreation,” che answered, 
lightly. "I should be lonely indeed but for you 
and Mr. Jack.” 

_ And then, as she realized what she had szid, 
uer sweet face flushed crimson, 

“T have so recently lost my dear grand- 
mother,” she hastened to add, “that time alone 
is Uae to mourn, and I am honestly glad to be 
too busy for an opportunity to think. But have 

jour wife aod daugbter deserted you, }” 

“They were due at Mrs, La Motte’s to dinner. 
t begged off, because it is eo very lonely for Jack 
when I am away.” 

‘Perhaps I could persuade Misa Brook to take 
your place sometimes, father, and dine with me 
when Tam alone. But I’m afraid I should wish 
you gone then all the time,” 

_ Father and son exchanged glances, and both 
laughed, though there was no particular amuse- 
‘ent in either of thew, 

“T ehould be delighted to do so,” Eva said, 
gently. 

“Why don’t you take your meals in the 


Anstruther asked. 
alone.” 

“Oh, but I don’t, Idive with the children,” 

‘hab is worse than ever,” exclaimed Jack, 
with a wry. face, “Don’t you get enough of 
them all day? Do come to the dining-room, 
won't you.” 

‘I'd rather not, thanks, except when you are 
uite. alone,” answered Eva, smiling. ‘' The 
children really need me then more than any 
other time. If you won't mind my saying so, 
their table manners have been sadly neglected. 
It seems to me that they should be permisted to 
dine with the family occasionally, in order that 
they might be better looked after.” 


“Tt must be horrid dining 


please yourself, Mies Brook,” said the masier of 
the house, in all seriousness. “I’m eure you’re 
right about it.” 

“T will speak to Mrs, Anstruther.” 

“Phat is not necessary. I’m sure she would 
agree with mein giving you every liberty and 
full power where-the children are concerned,” 

“Then one thing I shall order at once,” 
laughed Viva, “ is that you shall see more of your 
younger offspring. They are horribly afraid of 
you ; and really Gladys is a very charming child, 
Iam already exceedingly fond of her, she is so 
quaint and original in her remarks.” 

“The other governess always looked upon my 
entrance into the school-room as an intrusion,” 
said Mr, Anstruther, ruefally. “ If you are sure 
| you won’t mind, I shall be delighted to come 
; sometimes,” 

“And am I to be shut out!” asked Jack, 
wistfully. 

His father laughed again, but there was even 
more uneasiness in it than before 

“You!” © he exclaimed) “Their chatter 
would drive you mad in half an hour.” 

" Not if Mise Brook was there.’ 

“ Perhaps you would let me bring them into 
your private sanctum—the conuservatory—some- 
times ]” said va. “It would be a change for 
them. Iam not accustomed to children, but I’m 
quite sure they are shut up too much in one 
place. When I was quite a little thing I was 
allowed to run with the pigs and chickens, and I 
have grown up an.astonishingly healthy young 
person—almost rudely so.” 

* You must have been a very lovely child.” 
“I'm afraid a very wild one,” answered Eva, 
colouring at the compliment. “I wish you'd let; 
me arrange that pillow at the back of your head, 
Mr. Jack, it looks so uncomfortable.” 

Without waiting for his permission she went 
toward him, and taking the pillow ont, deftly 
shook it up and replaced it, performing a 
service for him which no ove except hie valet, 
Toffts, or his father had ever done. 

Mr Anstruther observed that there was atinge 
of colour on Jacks pale cheeks when the pillow 
was in place again, but he was smiling upat Mise 
Brook quite frankly. 

‘*'Tbank you so much,” he was saying. “You 
can’> thidk how much better it feels, Toffte 
means well, but a man can never do those little 
things like a woman. But I wish you wouldn't 
call me by that ridiculous name ; lei it be plain 
‘Jack,’ won't you!” 

Eva laugh 

“ Would that be quite respectfui of tha nursery 
governess?” she asked, archly. 

“1 don’t know, but it would be very pleasant 
from Miss Brook. By the way, what is your 
first name ¢” 

“ Eva.” 

“T might have known it. It seems to fit you 
as your gowns do, Will you call me Jack, and 
let ma call you Eva?” 

She glanced up at Mr. Anstruther, who was 
leaning upon the end of the mantel-shelf looking 
down at them. 

She was amilingly about to refuse the request, 
but she could not refuse the entreaty in those 
earnest eyes, 

She turned suddenly and put out her hand 
impulsively. 

“Yes,” she answered swiftly. “ You shall be 
Jack, and I Eva if you wish, and I will dine with 


*{ hope you will order such things entirely to 





She laughed merrily, as she had done back ab 
the old home in those happy, innocent days 
before sorrow and the knowiedge of shame had 
ever touched her, and evea forgot to be surprised 
at the. sound. 

Both men looked at her, pleased with the musie 
in the laughter. 

“That is a new accomplishment which I did 
not know you posseased, Eva,’ said Jack, using 
the name proudly. “I uever heard a girl laugh 
like that before. It is ciugularly beautiful. I 
wish you were my sister.” 

There was a sigh in the voice which Mr. 
Anstruther heard, though Eva did not. She was 
turning over some music at the end of the 

1aRO, 
me Your sister isn’t at all like you, isshe? I 
mean Miss Olga. Gladys is singularly like 
you.” . 

Jack remembered what ehe had seid of Gladys 
before, and flushed with pleasure. 

* Oiga is not my siater except by courtesy,” he 
announced, ashamed of his delight in boing able 
todoso, “She. is my step-mother's laughter, 
Gladys and I have the same father.” 

Lai Oh ! »” 

There were. volumes in the single exclama- 
tion. ; 

She threw a swifb glance in the direction of 
Mr. Anstruther, and noted his embarrassment. 

**Come,” she exclaimed lightly. “If we are 
to have our niwueic it is time to begin.” 

*Do you sing?" asked Jack. 

“A trifle; my voice is uncultivated,” 

“Do you know ‘ Nazareth ?’” 

e Yes,” 

“ Bather, get the music, and Jet us try it.” 

Surprised and pleased, Mr. Austruther haa. 
tened to obey, 





(To be continued.) 








FOR HIS SAKE 


-—10i— 
(Continued from page 5.) 


OBAPTER V. 
Tue day following the picnic Mr, Palmer 
received some bad news. His private income 
some hundreds a year, which he had inherited 
from hie‘mother, through the failure of a bank 
was entirely gone. In future he would ouly 
have his profession to rely upon, and he must no 
louger take life as easily as ha had been in the 
habit of doing. The philosophical manner in 
which he bore his loss was worthy of admiration, 
He told young Anderton, who was prepared to 
condole with him, and listened with a very grave 
countenance, 
“Tf always thought T should not be much upeet 
by anything of this kind, and do you know [I’m 
quite glad to fiud I was not mistaken iu myself? 
After al, I must only work harder, and give up 
a few things. It is better to take things calmly, 
Anderton, whatever happens,” said Otho, light 
ing a cigar as he epoke. 
“This will delay your-marriage, won't it?” 
“Not very long, I think. I'm making a fair 
amall income at the Bar; only, of ‘course, we 
must begin on a much smaller scale.” 
Harry Anderton went home with the intelli 
gence, which he imparted to his sisters, and to 
Mrs. Drayton, who by this time had joined her 
daughtere. She was a widow with pleasii 
manners, a very popular person atuonget her 
friends ; a worldly nature, decidedly, but what 
affection she had was cevtred in her daughter 
She had welcomed Mr. Palmer with wuch 
effusion as her future son-in-law; but, as she 
observed to Georgie Anderton, this would cer- 
tainly alter the state of matters. 
““T would be the last to suggest anything 
heartless,” said the widow, “but I must think 
of my child, She has been brought up with 
every comfort, and how could she marry a poor 
man! Now, I ask you, Georgie, can you 
imagine Maud living in a poky house and leok- 








you any time.you send forme. Now! That is 











diniog-room, anyway, Miss Brook?” Mr, 








a compact of friendship, isn't it?” 





ing after every penoy she spends? She has not 
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the strength for it; she would only be miser- 
able.” 

“Bat don't you think she will feel it dread- 
fully if she gives Mr. Palmer up 1” 

* OF course she will fee! it for a little while; 
but she is so sensible, she knows I only advise 
her for her own good, and she wil! get over it.” 

“Well, returned Georgie, “i’m not in love 
with anyone myself, I’ve no time for that sort 
of thing ; but if I were, no one should influence 
me, or make me break ao engagement off,” and 
with that she went beck to her music, and Mrs, 
Drayton went to find her daughter. She was 
sitting under a shady tree the end of the 
garden, looking very pale. 

“ Tm afraid that watting did you harm, my 
love; you don’t seem at all yourself this 
morning |” 

“I am quite well, mamma, only a little 
tired 1” she answered, rather wearily, 

“T wanted tospeak to you, Maud, to tell you 
something I have heard to-day, but I think I will 
not say anythivg about it now,” 

“Otho is not ill,ishe? It is nothing about 
him?” 

‘* No, he is not ill; bat itis about him! He 
has lost all his money, and I have been thinking 
about it, and lam quite sure that it would be mad- 
ness for you to marry him under the circum- 
stances, You are so sensible and good,” she went 
on burriedly, looking at Maud’s face, which was 
turned away from her, “that I think you will 
se it is impossible |” 

‘Does he wish to be free {” 

‘Oh, no, no, my dear! I’ve heard nothing of 
the kind ; indeed, I only knew of the loss of the 
property a little while ago. I'm afraid you will 
feel it at firat——-” 

‘1'll think about ib, mamma!” said Maud, “I 
would rather not say anything emore about it, 
now.” 

Mrs, Drayton looked st her again. What had 
come tothe child? She was grave and womanly 

her mauner, and somehow altered. Then she 
ieft her, and Maud in her turn began to fight her 
battle. She knew the whole truth ; she saw, too, 
the way that was opened before her by which she 
could easily release Mr. Palmer from his engage- 
ment to her, 

But I will not attempt to describe the thoughts 
that paseed over and over again through her 
mind. 

Once or twice she heard her name called, but 
she was hiddev from sight, and made no answer, 


and it was dinner-time before she went back to | 


the house 


dth &S hs ay | : 
Otho asked her where she had been all day ? | lesa ff I think you are happy as you would be 


Was she so knocked up that she had seen no one! 
And then he told her that he wanted to have a 
talk with her after dinner, and would she go with 
bim for a stroll by the river # 

She said she would with pleasure, aud ther she 
slipped away and told Harry Aundertou to take 
her in to dinner. 

She felt that to sit by Otho and talk on indif- 
ferent subjects for the next hour was more than 
she could bear. 

The sun was setting as they left the garden 
and walked along the bank. For some time 





ueither broke the silence, and then Otho spoke,— | 


**Maud, I've bad news! I’ve lost all my 
money; bub perhaps you have heard by this 
time ? w 

‘‘ Yes,” she caid, “I have heard of your loss to- 
day, aud I’m very, very sorry !” 

“Tvs rather sad; bat we won't be disheart- 
ened,dear! I’m much more sorry on your 
account than I am for mayself. I meant that you 
should have had a very pleasant life, little woman, 
and now things will not be as smooth aa I ex- 
pected, but I know you will be content, and— 
and I think you’ll be happy, my dear, in spite of 
the money !” 

He spoke in the kiod, affectionate tone he 
always used to Maud. He never epoke hastily or 
sharply to her, as he had often done to Hyacinth. 

She looked up at bim and tried to answer him, 
but there was a choking sensation in her throat 
which stopped her. 

“Why, Maud, yeu look quite fagged and 
done up! That wetting has shaken your nerves, 
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I think, We won't go any farther ; sit down and 
rest on this stile for a little while.” 

“Ocho, I want to speak to you!” 

“ You're tired now, child |” he said, interrupt- 
ing her ; *‘ wait till to-morrow, it’s nothing very 
important, I know.” 

“ Yes, it is! and I must say ib now.” She 
leaned forward, and put one little hand on 
his shoulder, ‘ Otho, yesterday, when I fell into 
the river I found out something. You remetber, 
dear, you forgot everything but Hyacinth, and I 
saw,—no, don’t stop me,—I saw that you love 
ber, and that you are crushing all that dewn and 
mean to be true to me, but I will nob have that, 
Mind, I don’t blame you for one instant, and I 
don’t blame her——” 

“Ob, Maud, I never meant you to know 
this!” 

** I know that, I see it all now. Do you know, 
for months I have doubted whether I could make 
you happy ; but I am quite sure of one thing, 
we should both be miserable if I married you 
now. And I'm not going to lose you altogether. 
Hyacinth will be my sister, and you will be my 
brother, and you will see,” emiling, “ I shall acon 
be quite lively again. I'm not going to grieve 
one bit.” 

Otho was holding her hands tenderly in his. 
He bent his head and kissed them reverently, 
but he could not speak. 

* And, do you know, I’m getting quite clever. 
Y’ve arranged it all in my own mind. I am 
going to break off my eng» zement with you now 
you have lost all your money, because I could not 
marry a poormap. You dido’t think I was 
worldly, did you?” 

“No one who knows you, dear, will believe 
that story.” 

** Oh, yes, they will! for mamma says it would 
never do for me to marry you now, aud of course 
[ mu:t obey her, musn’t I?” 

“JT think you are the most unselfish and the 
sweetegt girl possible,” said Otho. She coloured 
slightly at his words, and then taking a diamond 
ring from her finger she said, gently, ‘' You must 
take this ring back, Otho, but I will keep your 

other presents,” 

“T couldn't take it, Maud. 
again, You must keep it always, Surely you 
rosy take it from your brother }” 

“Very well, I will keep it then,” she answered, 
replacing it on her finger as simply aa a child 
would have done, 

“Maud, I don’t mean just yet, but after a 
while, you'll marry George Armstrong, won't you! 
You know his affection for you ever since you 
were children together. I shall reproach myself 


Never speak of it 


with him. He’s such a thoroughly good fellow, 
and you know you do like him.’ 

* Dear old George! Yes, I do like him, in- 
deed ; and it may end so, Who knows?!” she 
said, looking up brightly at him, and bravely 
keeping the least shade of sorrow from her voice. 

Then they started homewards, and Maud eaid 
that she and her mother were leaving Boynford 
the next day. 

“YT would rather go away at once,” she said, 
‘and we wil) say notbing of all this to the people 
here.” 

**T am going to-morrow also. 
and I must set to work at once.” 

“You'll tell this to Hyaciath before you go, 
won’t you? I would much rather you would. IJ 
know how she must have suffered all this time, 
and I should so like to know that she is happy 
before I leave her.” 

He made no answer ; he was reproaching him- 
self that he was so ready to be set free, and that 
he was hungering for a sight of Hyacinth’s face, 
and for the look of joy that he knew he should 
see at last in the sweet grey eyes, 

‘Don’t go by any of the early trains, Otho,” 
said Maud, at breakfast next day. “When I 
have finished my packing I'll come to the morn- 
ing-room, and say good-bye,” and with that she 
went upstairs. She had sent word to Hyacinth 
of her departure, and had given orders that she 
was to come at once to her room. 

“What is the meaning of this sudden fight, 
Maud? I shall miss you dreadfully.” 

** Mamma is in a hurry to get home, dearest, 


My time is up, 








so we made up our minds to go at once, but we 
will often write, and you will come and see me 
a very lovg, Hyacinth. That is a promise, 
mind.” 

As Maud was speaking she was still debating 
whether she should tell her that all was over 
between herself and Ouho; but she hesitated. 
Brave as she was, she dreaded mentioning his 
name, and yet she wanted to see Hyacinth 
before she left her. That was the reward 
had promised herself, and she would not be de- 
frauded of it. The two girls went on talking 
for awhile, Maud very cheerfully ; and thens he 
asked Hyacinth to fetch her music from the 
morning-room. 

“You will find my songs lying about some- 
where, Will you get them for me?” she said. 

And then when she was left alone she covered 
her face with her hands an a little, but 
not for very long. The sweet, childlike heart 
will soon be happy again, and the pain she is 
feeling now will be forgotten. ‘here are still 
some natures left so free from jealousy and self- 
love that they remain like little children all their 
lives, 

And so Hyacinth, going into the morning- 
room, met Otho. She had not seen him since 
that day upon the river. He etarted, and came 
forward to her at once, 

* Maud has told you,” he said, eagerly. 

‘* No, Maud has told me nothing, eacept that 
she is going away.” 

“Ah, she would not speak of her own good 
deeds. Hyacinth, she found out that I loved 
you, though you know how I tried to hide it, 
and she has set me free. She has given you to 
me, and she will be our sister. Have you nob a 
word for me!” he went on, laying hie hands 
upen her shoulders. 

* But, Otho, is it right that we chould let her 
do this }” 

* Yea, love, yea! Ib is right now; you need 
not fear any longer. Dearest, I meant to have 
gone away without saying anything to you, but 
when | saw you I could nob keep silence, Are 
you happy now? Hyacinth, tell me %”’ 

She made no answer in words, but I suppose 
Otho was satisfied, for he asked no more ques- 
tions, 

(THE END.) 








Few efforts are more unsuccessful, few labours 
are more unavailing than those of the reformer 
who has not reformed himself, of the liberal 
giver who does not pay his debts, of the man 
who, without any especial direction in life, is 
cecupied in guiding and directing others, 

Bgps.—-Sammer and winter, people in health 
ought to sleep on a not-too-soft mattress. The 
feather bed is not by any means a healthy one, 
nor, unless it be put under the mattress, is it one 
that is conducive to sleep, The bed-clothes 
should never be heavy, but they ovght to be 
warm. An eider-down quilt is & capital thing, 
but it is tuo hot for the summer months. Paper 
quilts can now be had, and they are very ex- 
cellent in their way. The pillows on a bed should 
be arranged for comfort. One ought to be very 
large so as to quite support the shoulders, and it 
should be elastic and not too yielding; it is 
an uncomfortable feeling that of sinking in a 
pillow, 

Iv is to be regretted that so wide a difference 
exists between the employments of early years 
and those of manhood and womanhood. That 
fifteen or twenty years of life should be spent in 
learning without doing, and the rest of it in 
doing without learning, cannot be « wise arrange- 
ment. The break is too sudden. The youth, on 
leaving schooi or college, is at once plunged into 
a new world, requiring qualities and abilities that 
have never hitherto been called forth ; and he 
finds it hard, if not impossible, to make his 
mental possessions available fur practical use. If 
young people were accustomed to do more, aud 
older onea to learn more, life would ba happier 
and more successful, In fact, these two should 
never be separated, but act and react with each 
other all through life, 
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A Uservt Lesson —Nothing teaches patience 
like a garden. Aji have to wait for the fruits of 
the earth. You may go round and watch the 
opening bud from day to day ; but it takes its 
own time, and you cannot urge it on faster, If 
forced,. it is only torn to pieces. All the best 
results of a garden, like those of life, are slowly 
but regularly essive. Each year does s work 
that nothing but a year can do. “Learn to 
labour and to wait” is one of the best lessons of 
agarden, All that is good takes time, and comes 
only by growth. 
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FACETLE. 


Beccar: “ Beg pardon, sir, bub I have seen 
better days than this” Passerby ; “So have I, 
The weather is horrid.” 

Tgacuer: “ Johnay, what ie a maxim!” 
Johnny : “It's something that tells how good it 
is te do what you don’t want to.” 

Forrester: “ You live ina quieb part of the 
town, do you not” Lancaster: “Not now.” 
“Moved}” “No, Twins.” 


"* How does Winters manage to keep the wolf 
from the doort” ‘‘ He doesn’t. He gave violin 
lessons ; but his family said they preferred the 
wolf,’ 

GentteMan (to rider who has been thrown 
from his horse): ‘‘ My dear sir, how is it possible 
that you have not hurt yourself/” ‘* Practice 
makes perfect,” 

Sue: “ My mother is so particular about the 
young men 1 go with.” He: “But she doesn’t 
object to me, does she?” She: “Ob, dear, no! 
She says she knows you are perfectly harmless.” 

Experty Cogurtre: “Just imagine! My 
maid took three-quarters of an hour to curl my 
hair this morning.” Her Dearest Friend : ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you take a walk in the mean time }” 

**T pon’? think I paint as well as [ did ten 
years ago,” sald a discouraged artist. ‘Oh, yes, 
you do; but your taste is improving,” replied a 
critical friend. 

“TI pon’? know what you will think of the 
widow. She is a great favourite with the girls,” 
she observed. “Is that so? I understood she 
was good looking,” he replied. 

“T xnow that is telling on me,” said Miss 
Sereleaf. “ Ta, toe, bet you needn’t mind so 
very much. It isn’t telling the whole truth,” 
replied Mies Caustique. 

He: “Oh, dear! I wish { could get hold of 
some good puddings like mother used to make for 
me!” She: “And I wish I could get some 
good clothes like father used to buy for me!” 

* Wuat's a convereationalist ?” inquired Ben- 
nie. “ Oh, it’s a man that doesn’t have to stop 
talking when he hasn’t got anything more to 
say,” Jennie replied, 

A ORLBBRATED wit wae asked why he did not 
marry a young lady to whom he was much 
attached. ‘‘I know not,” he replied, ‘‘except 
the great regard we have for each other.” 

Sroupent (hurriedly accostiug a mate of his): 
“Saperlot, there are a couple of creditors close 
on my heels.” Fellow Student: “ Quick, run 
into the bank over the way ; nobody will look for 
you there,” 

“Te wretch! And so he bas been proposing 
to both of us!” cried Lucy. “It seems so,” 
said Jennie. “I wish we could think of some 
fearful way to punish him,’’ ‘I have an idea !”’ 
‘* What is it?” “ You marry him, dear.” 

“THat was a very fine speech you made the 
other night,” said one man to another. “I 





didn’t make it the other night,” replied the 
latter. “Idelivered ib the other night, but it 
took me a month to make it.” 

" SraMMERING is an awfal affiction,” remarked 
the young woman, “ Still it has ite advantages,”’ 
remarked the young maw. “ Fellow doesn’t need 
more than two or three ideas to keep him in con- 
vereation a whole evening.” 

Critic: “ Oh, yes; I think you might easily 
adapt Hamlet to the capabilities of your com- 
pany.” Man : “ What suggestions would you 
make?” Critic: ‘‘ Well, I should have all the 
killing shifted to the first scene.” 

“Lavra,” said the fond mother, “ what are 
the intentions of that young man who calls on 
you eo often?” “Never miod that, mother,” 
answered the maiden, “I know what my inten- 
tions are.” 

“This,” enid a provision dealer, as he weighed 
outa pickled tongue for a customer, ‘ this never 
tells lies.” ‘“‘Humph!” growled the customer, 
“then it was never engaged in the provision 





334, Strand, London, W.C. 


business,” 





Litriz Girt (at school): “What did the 
teacher send you here for?” Little Boy: ‘ She 
said I was bad, and must come over and sit with 
the girls.” “like you. Cav you stay long?” 
“* Guess not. I waan’tvery bad,” “ Weil, you be 
badder next time,” 


FatHek and son were inspecting the museum 
ata certain town, when the boy's attention was 
fixed on a stuffed lion in | glass showcase, with 
blood proceeding from a wound in its side. Sud- 
denly he exclaimed: “Daddy, how did they 
shoot the lion without breaking the glass?” 


Tramp (at the door) : ‘' Ii ye please, lady-———~ 
Mrs. Muggs (sternly): “ There, that wiil do, I 
am tired of this everlasting whine of ' Lady, 
lady.” Iam just a plain womwan, and-——~-” 
Tramp: “ You are, madam—one of the plainest 
women I ever acen, an’ one of the honesteat to 
own up to it,” 

FasntonanLe Taitor: “Go to the counter ab 
once. Two young clerks there after suite.” 
New Man (whispering): “I’m waiting on a mil- 
lionaire.” F.T.; “Leave him, and attend to 
the clerks. These millionaires don’t buy new 
clothes once in five years. A clerk is good for a 
fresh suit every three months.” 

He was a man of somewhat unfoitunate con 
nubial experiences, aud he said to his partner, 
in the interval of a waltz, with more heat than 
politeness,---' Well, I think men are fools to 
marry.” Perhaps so,” retorted his partner ; 
‘but unfortunately for us girls there is nothing 
elee we can marry.” 

“Tree's that baby yelling again!” he ex- 
claimed, angrily, as he threw down the evening 
paper he had been trying toread. “ The poor 
little thing hae reason to be fretfui,” said hig 
wife, apologetically. “ Why? What has hap- 
pened to it?” he asked, ‘*fle’s just cut a 
tooth,” she explained. “Well, for Heaven's 
eake, put some court-plaster on it then,” be 
advise, 

A rvsuic writer had a partition wall fixed up 
in his study and ordered the carpenters to make 
it in such a way that no sound could penetrate 
through it, } 


ey 


“The best thing wil) be to fill it in 
with shavings,” eaid the man, and set to work, 
When he had finished, ‘iis employer went and 
stood on one side of the partition and called out 
to the man who was on the other side,-—* Do 
you hear me, Jantke?” “No, sir,” was the 
prompt? reply. 

Mr. D.: “What are you reading, dear}” 
] ‘Condensed Philo- 
’ bub some of it is most too condensed, 
For instance, here is a proverb which I can’t un- 
derstand : ‘Little things console us, because 
littie thiogs afflict.’” Mr. D.: “ That is simple 
enough.” Mrs, D.: “It does not appear so to 
me.” Mr. D.: '* Why, can’t you see what that 
writer ie thinking about!” Mrs, D.: ‘No, f 
can’t.’ Mr. D.: ‘' About babies,” 
“Ar Home Tuesdays in March from three 
unti! six o’clock,” read a simple-minded old lady 
on the wedding-cards of » young couple of her 
acquaintance. ‘' Well, well,” she said, depre- 
catingly, ‘' Carrie always was an awful girl to go, 
but I did think she’d stop her gadding about aud 
settle down after she married ; but this looks 
like she expected to go it worse than ever, when 
she has to send out notice she'll only be at home 
three hours a week. Great housekeepiny she }! 
do at thatrate! I pity her husband!” 
Many years ago the minister of Forbes, in 
Aberdeenshire, was a Mr. Benjamia Mercer, a 
man of great bodily strength, and of great eecen 
tricity of habits. One day as he was preaching 
a man in the congregation fell very sound asleep, 
Still Mr. Mercer took no notice of him until he 
began to snore ; and then he called to the beadle ; 
“ Charlie, wauken up Sandy Mutch; he’s sittin’ 
i’ the middle o’ that square seat snoria’,” ‘The 
beadle was quick to act, and Sandy awoke iu s 
hurried and excite? manner, whereupon the 
minister addreased hia: “ Sandy, I'm nae freely 
sae hard upon sleepers i’ the kirk as some folk, 
because the preacher is sometimes as much t 
blame aa the hearer ; but—” and he held out his 








clenched fist threateningly—" but Sandy, 1 de- 
baur snoring !” / 
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SOCIETY. 


Tor Duke and Duchess of Coburg will retarn 
to London, accompanied by the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, after the Czar’s Corona- 
tion, aud they intend to reside then for about 
five weeks at Clarence House. 

Tae Queen has commanded that Sir Francis 
Grenfell is to accompany the Duke of Connaught 

Russia, in place of Lord Wolseley, who 
attended the Imperial Coronation at Moscow in 

30, when Her Majesty was represented by the 
Dake and Duchess of Edinburgh, 

Soon after the marriage of their daughter the 
Duke sad Duchess of Sixe-Coburg and Gotha go 
to Russia for the Coronation at Moacow, for 
which some magnificent toilettes are to be pre- 
pared for her Royal Highness. The Duke and 
Dachess wiil be back in England for Princess 
Maud’s wedding. 

It is 
husband will live a great part of the year at 
Appleton House, a comfortable residence in the 
little village of Appleton, which is within easy 
distance of Castle Rising and Sandzingham ; se 
that the Princess of Wales and her three 
lavghters will still be practically together, to 
their huge sstiefaction, for a more absolutely 
united faraily could not be found, 

Tas young Express of Russia hae very strong 
opinions on certain subjects, She has issued a 
command for the discontinuance of cigarette- 
smoking ; all Russian ladies smoke as a matter of 


course ; and the Dowager Tzaritza, the Princess 
of Walve’s sister (who is certainly anything but 
masculine in her habite), so far from laying any 
auch ‘ictions upon her ladies-in-waitiug, her- 
self actually smoked. 


has abandoned her intended visit 
d Her Majesty will stay ab Cimiez 


LTEe (Jueer 


to Coburyw, a 


uati! about the 25th inst., and is then to return 
dire Wiuadsor by way of Cherbourg and 


Portamoath, The Queen has commissioned the 
uke and Duchess of York to attend the Roya! 
wadding at Coburg as her representatives, since 
the Prince of Wales finds it inconvenient to go 
to Germany at the time which has been fixed 


for the core uony 

Lirtty Prince Alexander of Battenberg is to 
go to boarding-school after Easter. He will join 
his cousin, the little Duke of Albany, a manly 
and m6 dispositioned iad, ata school in 


véer 
New Worest. 


the The Q 
Bea tric 


1een 


aithe: 


the one or the other ; but they 
Letter that he should have firmer 


Trom 


think it much 


discipline than they could give him, and it is 
at he should have the companfon- 
of his own age 
‘ne (ecen’s Birthday, which falls this year 
yn Wisit Sunday, is to be celebrated officially in 
London 
Wedae 


better, too 
ship of be 


and at all naval and military stations on 
lay the 20th of May, on which day, 
sly, the trooping of the colour will take 
and also the Ministerial full dress banquet. 

nee of Wales is to dine with Lord Salis- 
will entertain the Ambassadors and 
Ministers at the Foreign Oflive; while 
ike of Covnaught will be the puest of 





Lord Lansdowne, and the Duke of York of Mr. 

chen. Lady Salisbury is to have a large 
reception at the Forsign Office, at which the 
Princes and Princess of Wales and other members 


of the Noys! Family will be present. 

Tus Princess of Wales wili rot visit Copen- 
hageo until the middle of August, as the wedding 
f her niece, Princess Louise (eldest daughter of 
the Crown Prince Frederick), and Prince 
Wrederick of Schaumburg-Lippe, which was to 
baye taken place at Amalienborg Castle on 
April ldth, haa been postponed until the first 


week in May. Prince Frederick, who is » grand- 
nephew of the Queen of Denmark, will inherit 
very large and valuable estates in Bohemia from 
hia father, Prince Williem of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Prince Frederick is a brother of the Queen of 
Wurtemburg and of the Princess of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, The German Emperor and Empress 
are to be represented at the wedding by Prince 
end Princess Adoiphus of Lippe-Detmold. 





andersvood that Princess Maud and her } 








STATISTICS. 


Tuerz are four and a half times as many 
sovereigns in use as half-sovereigne. . 

Har of the human race, it is asserted,’ live 
almoet entirely upou rice. 

More than one-half of the vapour in the 
atmosphere is within 6,900 feet of the surface 
of the earth. 

In a square inch of the human scalp the 
hairs number about 1,000 and the whole vnum- 
ber on an adult acalp isabout 120,000, 

Accorprine to a well-known statistician, the 
total loss of life in wars since 1852 has amounted 
to 2,252,000, irrespective of the victims 


disease, wounds, and broken health. The 





expenditure in money has amounted to 
£2,500,000,000. 
GEMS, 


Tsu friendships of the world are oft con- 
federates in vice or leagues of pleasure. 

Great. minds muet be ready not only to take 
opportunities, but to make them. 
§#lempration rarely comes in working hours. 
It is in their leisure thab men are made or 
marred. 

We should be careful to deserve a good re 
putation by doing well; and when that) care 
is once taken, not to be over-anxions about 
the result, 

To be always intending to live a new life, 
but never to find time to set aboutit; thisis as 


| if a man should put off eating and drinking and 


sleeping from one day and night to ancther, till 
he is starved and destroyed. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lavar Sriog Caxz.—Qne egg, one cup sugar, 


| one ti oonful tea of mil 
and Princess | 9° tablespoonful of butter, one teacup of milk, 


*e Will both feel the parting with “ Drino ” | 


ware ) » hee . aa. nav . » i 
very touch, as fie has of course never been away | of the plain, leaving enough for another layer. 


two cups of flour, and three teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, one half grated nutmeg. Bake two layers 


To this add one tablespoonful of treacle, one of 
flour, ove tablespoonful each of cloves, cinnamon 
and allspice, and half a cup of chopped raisins 
and currante. 

Potato Croqurrres, —- Boil four potatoes, 
drain thera, press through a sieve, and then put 
them in asaucepan with an ounce of butter and 
apinch of salt, autmeg aud sugar. Heat well 
and add an egg. Let your mixture become very 
cold to form into croqueéttes. Beat up three 
eggs, into which dip each croguette, and when 
covered entirely with egg, then roll them fato 
bread crumb ond fry in oil, When coloured a 
light brown, drain, and serve very hot. 

Arrie Ixpran Pupprxa.——Seald three piats of 
milk, stir four heaping tablespoonfu's of Indian 
meal into thres-fourths cup of treacle, and add 
slowly to scalded milk one teaspoonful ealt, sare 
of cassia, and three tableanooufuls melted butter; 
turn iuto your pudding pot and add three or 
four sliced apples, either sweet or sour.. Sweet 
will form a jelly, cour ones flavour it, As the 
pudding is ready to put in the oven, add one cup 
cold milk without stirring. 

To Straw Lezexs.—Take only the white part of 
the leeks, and see they aro nicely washed ; put 
them in a pan with cold water, bring them to the 
boil for five minutes, then pour all the water 
away and wash the leeks iv cold water; now, 
put them on with milk to cover them, adding a 
little salt, pepper, and nutmeg ; let them boil til! 
quite soft, aod lift them out en toast; thicken 
the milk with 2 teaspoon of butter and one of 
flaur mixed and boiled up ; pour over the leeks 
and serve hot, 














MISCELLANEOUS, 


ey 


Tur Duke and Duchess of Coburg will proceed 
to Russia at the beginning of May for the purpose 
of attending the Czar’s coronation. 

Taxgne ia a superstition amoug German 
peasants thet if a young girl buries a drop of 
blood under a rose-bush it will ever after insure 
a pair of rosy cheeks. 

Tae soil of Siberia at the close of the summer 
is found still frozen for 56in. beneath the 
surface, and the dead that have lain in their 
cofling for one hundred and fifty years have been 
taken up unchanged in the least. 

Tag Siam shoe bas the fora of an ancient 
canoe, with a gondola bow and_an open-toe. 
The sole is made of wood, the upper of inlaid 
wood and cloth, aud the exterior is elaborately 
ornamented with colours, with gold aad silver. 

Tue midget of the tree family is the Greeniand 
birch. It is @ perfect tree, and lives from 
seventy-five to one hundred and thirty years, 
but its height seldom exceeds ten inebos, and in 


| poor soil a forest of these trees will flourish half 


a century without exceeding four inches in 
height, 

Tue sunflower crop is one of the bead paying in 
Russia. A good crop is worth, as it stands in 
the field, £5 an acre. The seeds sre sold by the 
farmer for from 4s, to 6s, a pound; then the 


| merchants ealt™ them ‘and retail them for 12s. a 


pound, and ab every street crossing in Ruseisn 
provincial cities are stands and pedlars with 
baskets, selling to the passers-by the salted pro- 
duct of the big sunflower, which is eaten, 

* In a monastery in Ireland there is a vor 
curious collection of knives of the. sixteen 
century, the blades of which have on one side the 
musics! notes to the benediction of the table, or 
yrace before meat, and on the other eide the 
grace after meat. The eet of these knives 
usually consisted of four.. They were kept in an 
upright case of stamped leather, and were placed 
before the singer. 

THe watercress contains very many sanitary 
and raediciual qualities, A curious character- 
istic of it is that, if grown im « ferruginous 
stream, it absorbs into itself five times the 
amount of fron that any other plant does. For 
all anamic constitutions it ie,” therefore, 
apecially of value, Bub it a'so contains propor- 
tious of garlic and sulphur, of iodine and phos- 
phates, aud fs, therefore, most valuable as a 
blood- purlfier. 

In ancient times, several years prior to the 
British occupation of Dgypt, some of the people 
of that country worshipped. che crocodile as 4 
god, there being nothing else like him, They 
fed him on daiaties, and togged hica out with 
jewellery, In other parte of Egypt, however, the 
natives looked upon him as a devil. Having no 
firearms, they did not fl! him with lead, but 
they managed to immolate him successfully 
with such weapons as were fashionable at that 
time. 

Ons of the most extraordinary of African trees 
is that known sa the bagbab, It is almost o 
forest in itself, and serves for a complete sytvan 
palace on the largest seale. Rarely growing more 
than 70ft. high, its branches @xtend horizontally 
supported by atrunk which bas a girth greater, 
ip is believed, than any other known tree. Ons 
of these extraordinary trees wag found on 
measurement to be 40ft, in diameter, The age — 
of another—countiog’ the concentric ringe—was 
found to be five thousand yearsat the very least. 

THe camphor-tree of China and Japanis a large 
evergreen, not! unlike a linden, with a white 
flower and red berry. «Phe gum.is taken from 
chips out of the root or base, which yield 5 per 
cent. or-more ofit.. The Japanese Government 
owns large forests of camphor-trees, able to keep 
up the average supply of the gum for twenty- 
five years, and young plantations are growing up. 
These ave under the Japanese Forestry - 
ment, Hitherto the’ gum has only been 
from trees seventy to eighty yeare old; bat ft is® 
proposed to: operate ‘om younger ones ia the 
future, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ommeemaalll 

K. G.—There fs no auch Taw. 

Ivqurnte.—Both names had better be given. 

Dossy.——This year Easter day falls on April /th. 

R. #.—An oculist’ must be an experienced eurgeon. Hj 

G. ¥.—The subject is too technical for our columns. 

inTEREXTED.—We have no knowledge of the onncern. 

Anxrovs.—There is no such register. Why mot 
advertise ? 

Geraup,—It is the nawe of an old city in the south of 
France. 

Macp.—Not 
better for was x 

Ianonamus.—The best means of improvement woul 
be attendance at classes. ir 

B. 8.—We do not doubt you would get offers of tuition 
if you advertise for them, 

Querist.—It would be rank snobbery to do so, but we 
snow of no legal preventive, 

Herty.—Bread ¢rarmibs of stale white loaf mixed with 
2 little Anely powdered atareh. ; 

Peren-¥ou on decide upon the sum you 
desire to pay for lodgings weekly. 

Priquerte.—An invitation is a cowrtesy that demands 
an acknowledgment. Send regrets. 

Cockyay.—"' Trilby” was first produced on the stage 
in America, and brought thence to London. 

Lewa.—One of the prettiest and simplest ways is to 
braid it and tle it uear the end with a ribbon. 

J. R-—Applicants must agree to be guided by the 
rules and to follow the regulations of the place. 

J, T.—Whenone receives cards toa wedding reception 
the correct thing is to send regrets if one cannot go. 

J. M.—It is impossible to form any opinion without 
seeing all the documents ; submit them to a solicitor. 

Tsinty- Four Years’ Reapur.—Phe little cracks you 
meution are faults in the make of the dresser, and we 
know of nothing that will remove them, - * 

Diismma.-The BR, A Company mention were 
stationed at Halifax during March. Write theré, and if 
they have lefo the letter will be forwarded. 

8, L.—It does not necessarily indicate his nationa- 
lity ; that ie fixed by the nationality of his father before 


rly ; the feathers also will be the 


Honor.—-Apply to the commanding officer of the 
regiment with which your brother-in-law is connected, 
and state the case to him. 


Awnice.—Sponge with a little diluted benzine till 
stain is gone; then hang in current of air for two or 
three daye to get rid of smell. » 

IvexPearencen.—It is well to leave one’s card in the 
-hall plate. The hostess has them gathered and can then 
tell who has and who bas not returned her.courtesies. 

OCarate.—It was not the proper thing to use for the 
purpose; hot water will dissolve it but will probably 
injure ths cloth. 

H. 8.—The art of making good waffles depends on the 
oven of the baking quite ag much as in the care in 
mixing. 


Amprrious.—There is nothid mere dificult ; for ome]. 


— there are a hundred follures, even among ex R 
artista, * ntl 


Txoryious.—In view of the fact that thore are some 
handreds of patent in this Hnevthe outlook for inven- 
tors is not at all enoduraging. . 


Rorgrr.— There is hothing to prevonit an expertenced 
surgeon from telling months the accident whether 
any and what bones were broken on the occasion. 


O. P.—A letter addressed to one of the papers in the 
city named would probably elicit all the desired particu- 
jars, of which we Wave no record. 


Curissy.—in a word, fh os society’ may be called 
a meeting on a footing of equality of men and 
Women for thy purpose of mutual en! inment. 


Rornis. —Whero the rasor fails to excite the growth of 
& moustache we should say that the individual is not 
likely ever to show much manliness on his upper lip. 


E. T.—Make a perforation through the inter sole and 
inject through that a iair amount of powdered French 
chalk, which shike and spread through the avlo, 


PerakvexinG While the tratning is severe, it is not 
unreasonably go, and almost all graduates feel them- 
— fully compensated for all of their study and hard 


L. Y.—Victorla Adelaide, born, 1810—living ; Alice 
Maud Mary, born, 1848—died, 1878; Helena, born, 
1846—Nving ; Louise, born 1848—living ; Beatrice, born 
1857—lviny 


Curious —Posters took their names from the fact 
that in former times the fcotways of London streets 
Were sepurated from the drives by a line of posts, on 
which advertisements were displayed. 


. 0. Dry separately before the fire or in the oven 
equal quantities of powdered salt and four, mix and 
= weil, then Saeccehy rub into the fur, afterwards | 
shaking well to get out all the poveder. 


Is Disrexss.—Ask some one who speaks distinctly to 
utter the words, then imitate them as néarly as possib).. 
In ashort time you will notice an improvement, and 
may soon overcome the trouble altogether. 


Vrora.—Keep the foliage free from dust, and give 


fresh air mently. Do not place in full sunshine, but 
do not k im much shade. Aim to havo the tem- 
perature seventy : 

Auuuta,—The best recipe for mending broken crystal 


or china is common glue melted with acetic acid, encugh 
of the latter being ured to liquefy the glue; joints con- 
nected With this preparation are proof against hot 
water. 

Atraxp.—The custom of having a Oourt poot—one 
whose duty it is to write to.order, as it were—is at pro- 
sent confined to England, among civilized nations. In 
ancient times the custom was well-pigh universal. 
Every Court had its poet and painter. 


Loves o od emer simtice of, stewardess is 
not some wed with the 
ot Soe on tof a ship, can be ao A person who 
Bete mal hea teaertal tothe eea, or filled a similar 
berth, hot undertake its duties. 

Farm AsPreant.—Managers of theatres rarcly enter 
into ements with unknown aspirants to dramatic 
fame, it being far more profitable to avail themselves of 
acknowl talent, which {s sure to draw houses than 
introducing unknown and unappreeiated merit. 


I SEE THEE STILL, 


I sem thee still! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calis thee in beauty from the dust ; 
Thow comest from the morning-Hght, 
Thou'rt with me through the my night ; 
in dreame I meet thee na of old, 
Then thy soft arme my neck infold, 
And thy sweet. voice is in my ear: 
Iu every scene to memory dear 


I see thee still! 

I gee thee still! 
In a token round 
This thy finger bound, 


This lock of hair thy forehead shaded 
This silken chatn by thee was braided ; 
theréd now, like thee, 
Sweet slater, thou didst cull for me ; 
This book was thine—here didet thou read 
This plcture—ah, yes | here indeed, 

I see thee still! 


I seo thee still! 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
Heré was thy favourite fireside seat, 
This was thy chamber—here, cash day, 
I sat and watched thy sad docay. 
Here, on this bed, thou last dicst lie: 
Here on th’a pillow thou didst dic ! 
Dark hour! once more ite woes unfold, 


As when I saw 
1 see thee still! 
_. J see thee still! 
Thou art-net fy the grave confined— 
Death cannet 6 immortal mind ; 


Let earth lose o'er ite sacred trust, 
But goodness dies not in the dust ; 
Thee, ch, my sister ! ‘tis not thee, 
Beneath the ooffin’s lid I see ; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone ; 
_. There, let me hepe,my journey done, 
bi 2 : Ko nee thee still ! ih 


wet 


ly Neep or Apvicg.—Without a personal knowledge 
of your eanpestens would be itaposa! for us 
know what they are: to be able to about or 
whad taferesta thems you may find that you require to 
give them intelligence as well as conversational teptos. 
EetRxl and cut them fato thick slices, 
lengthwise. Takea beking dish, and put in e 
layer of the sliced sprinkie them with > 
a them with , and scatter bite of butter over 
the flour. Repeat until the dish is filled, egy 
layer of crumbs ovor the tep with butter on them. 


the dish with water, sod pake an hour briskly. 


W. B—0l all trace of palfah or varnish with 
AL) egy soda has beom dissolved, then 
wash off all trace of soda with ‘water, retain first 
the portions that-have worn white, and stain all 
over ;. this will peed care and ent to prevent 
patchy appearance ; then or lay on a thin cout 
of copal, or @ quick-drying varnish. 

Uxnarry Wirs.—We can only suggest that you turn 
over in your own mind some method or other for 


recovering what every good wife must regard a @ trea- 


sure. Wxerafse patience under every trial, try fo please 
on overy Doasible occasion, resume the style of dress 
and adornment which you adupted when he was your 
ardent wooer, and be ready to respond to every advauce 
toward reconciliation, 

Lrutm.—Perhape the young man is shy and wants a 
little more encouragement from you. On the other 
hand he may only regard you as a friend and not desire 
a closer rela onehsp. If you want to bring the matter 
to a head, take the first opportunity of letting him see 
that while you desire his company you do not wish to 








continue the scquaintance unless there is an under- 
standing between you, 


Dams Duapen.—Beat one cup of sugar with two eggs 
until light, and add one cup of milk and a pinch of salt. 
Sift three teaspoonfuls of baking powder into two and 
one-half cups of flour, and add to the other ing: edienta, 
Flavour with a iittle nutmeg or cinnamon. Drop the 
batter from > an oe boiling fat and fry to a nico 
brown. Take from tho fat and roll them in pow- 
dered sugar. 


R. F.—Got at any. offshop dark oak stain according to 
taste, ‘ase It undiluted, of, if preferred, dilute with 


more or less water, give one or two ccats aa required. 
We generally give as the effect is more cyen, 
When quite des * -drying oak varnish, which 
can be got also a or at « painter's shop. 
We assume the ‘Das mover boon painted or 
¥ before. 0 SE, 

Exarz.—One and a half fish (fresh), one onion, 
ene small carrot, bit of, acme ey, a little 
thyme; have the fish and » them on with 

breakfast 


ten cups of g water, add all tho otber 
things cut up tn ey sly all boil one hour at. 
least ; strain and put in a clean pot with one tadle- 
< mewn corn dour, one spoonful butter, a little 
: (a parsley, one milk, pepper and sal 
boil ve minutes, stirring all the time, 
Ons wuo Wants to Kxwow.—We have heard of 2 drop 
of of of aniseed on bread or meal belug used for the 
se, and for bait two or three grains of crushed or 


pu 
whole hempsoed on or ina trap by a drop of melted 
dip candle, ‘Sif scoured cheese is also considered 


good, bread and many sorte of grains aud seeds are also 
used. The traps should be kept clean and dry, and if 
oe gloves used when setting or handling them. 
mene of your bouse will make your task 


Lover ov ths ' Lowpox Reaprr."—The following is 
a receipt for making Sarsaptlia : Turkey cora root, half 
ra stillingta root, half pound; sareapsrilla rot, 

lf pound; yellow dock root, half pound; eassafras 
bark, quarter pound; simple syrup, Lalf gallon ; 
diluted alcohol eight pints; lodide of. potasa, half 
pound. Peércolate roots and bark with diluted alcohol ; 


add syrup, thon fodide of potasa. Dissolve in water to 
make one and a half gallons. could be 


A less quantity 
made by using a pr amaller quantity of 
each of the ingredients, 


Fanny.—Half pound figs, quarter pound net, .varter- 
pound flour, quarter bread crumbs, two eggs, 
one breakfast cupful milk, quarter pound sugar, quarter 
of a tintmeg. ash common figs very well, chop thera 
up and stew them in the milk for twenty minutes at 
the side of the fire. Mix suet, chopped bread, four, 
sugar, nutmeg together... Pour stewed figs to it, and 
mix, add the eggn, well beaten, and mix well. Your 
into a buttered shape, cover with greased paper, and 
steam for three or four hours if ible. Tho longer a 
fig pudding is cooked the nicer it gets. ' 


Vens.—Tho only way to fix the date of the season is 
by the state of vegetation ; spring and summer do not 
in on the same date in any two years; if pretent 
cations are to bo fulfilled our apring will be un- 
usually carly and prolonged, while winter may be said 
to amount toa vanished quantity; the dates given in 
the almanack you refer to are average dates, striking 
the happy mean between very late and very carly 
seagons ; they are, however, determined by the posl- 
“ sat the sun in the heavens ; 2lst Juneis the summer 
stice, 


M. O. 8.—To make tutti frutti jelly soxk two ounces 
of gelatine In one pint of cold water, mix with it the 
grated peel and juice of one lemon and one orange, anc 
‘gue peund of powdered s' . Let all these stand 
together for about an hour, add one pint of boiliag 
water, and atir until the gelatine is +i! dissolved. 
Whisk the white of two ouye % a froth, add them to the: 
jelly and strain it. If wine ie liked, a giass of white 
wine and a glass of brandy can be added before strain- 
ing. When the jelly has all run through, pour a little 
into a wet mould, and let it set, Than isy a row of 
crystallized cherries on the jeily, close to the cuye of 
the mould, and within that Meoes of crystallized 
apricots, g orany fruit liked. Then pour in 
some more , being careful not to move the fruit, 
and Ict that eet. A few blanched and shredied almonds 
can be put in with effect. Continur putting layer> 
of jelly and fruit unti] the mould is full, having a good 
layer of jelly at the top ; them put away until quite frm, 
and when turned ont garnish it with a Htue coloured 
jelly chopped up. 


———- 





Taz Lospow Braves, Post-tres. Three-halfpen 
Weekly; or Quarterly, Ons Shilling and Kightpence. un 


Aut Back Nummens, Parrs and Vouvuas are in print 
tnd may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICH.—Part 417, Now Ready, price Sfxpence, 
free, Rightpence. Also Vol. ee bound in 
4s. 64. 

fuz INDEX ™ Vox. LXV. is Now Ready ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-helfpance. 

@@ Ax. Lerrers ro ot Appuessep 70 Tex Kprton oP 
Tux Loxpow Kxangr, 884, Strand, W.0. 


i4¢ We cannot undertake to return rejovted mana- 
soripte. 
TO OUR READERS.—We sball be pleased to for- 


ward a specimen copy of the Lonpow Reaper to friends 
of any of our readers who will send us thelr nuine and 





address cu a post-card, 
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SEEEEEEEEELEL ELE LEE EEEEEEES 


Queens will have only the best of everything. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously conferred 
upon the Se of 


N Sey iS 
SSN by Special Royal Warrant, So 3 | 
the appointment of 


SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP is so cheap, everybody can afford to use it, 
in fact as the “best is the cheapest” nobedy can afford not to 
use it. Washes clothes washes everything with less labour, 


greater comfort. Used all over the Civilized Werld. 
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“STRONGEST AND BEST.” —eali. 
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